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“Service for Two 


Especial notice should be taken that the possession of this 
book without a valid contract for production first having 
been obtained from the publisher, confers no right or license 
to professionals or amateurs to produce the play publicly or 
in private for gain or charity. 


In its present form this play is dedicated to the reading 
public only, and no performance, representation, production, 
recitation, or public reading, or radio broadcasting may be 
given except by special arrangement with Samuel French, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 


This play may be presented by amateurs upon payment of 
a royalty of Twenty-Five Dollars for each performance, 
payable to Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New York, 
one week before the date when the play is given. 


. 


Whenever the play is produced the following notice must 
appear on all programs, printing and advertising for the 


play: “Produced by special arrangement with Samuel 
French of New York.” 


Attention is called to the penalty provided by law for 
any infringement of the’author’s rights, as follows: 


“ SECTION 4966 :—Any person publicly performing or rep- 
resenting any dramatic or musical compositon for which 
copyright has been obtained, without the consent of the 
proprietor of said dramatic or musical composition, or his 
heirs and assigns, shall be liable for damages thereof, such 
damages, in all cases to be assessed at such sum, not less 
than one hundred dollars for the first and fifty dollars for 
every subsequent performance, as to the court shall appear 
to be just. If the unlawful performance and representation 
be wilful and for profit, such person or persons shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be im- 
prisoned for a period not exceeding one year.”—U. S. 
Revised Statutes: Title 60, Chap. 3. 


,, Phe following is a copy of program of the first performance of 
SERVICE FOR TWO”’ as presented at the Gaiety Theatre, New York 
City, Monday evening, August 30, 1996: 


A. L. ERLANGER 


Presents 


“SERVICE FOR TWO” 


A Comedy by Martin FLavin 
Staged by B. IpEN Payne 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


BG eer tiie ares oS eee Miss Florence Fair 
SOUR ete Sean ea a Mr. Hugh Wakefeld 
PRG arte seen fen ees Miss Marion Coakley 
PAADN Pe OGUSTA. 400 bis < 2 es 8 Miss Grace Griswold 
OAT Me ein nto s eha'ak oie Soe oe 8 Miss Lida Kane 
ee AN ae Ono. 8 Toker g aera Gig ei «oka a ool 8 Mr. Ross Hertz 
Be VANDI ere nluiic's sos ss Mr. Edward Jephson 
ANG, Gn C0 ie AIS ala Mr. Harry Neville 


The-action of the play takes place one evening in 
the Hotel Alabaster, New York. 


Time: The present. 


Act I—Scene 1: Epitu’s room, No. 1914. SCENE 
2: Prcecy’s room, No. 1912. SCENE 3: SAM’s 
room, No. 1913. 

Act II: Prcevy’s room. 

Acr IlI—Scene 1: EDpItTH’s room. SCENE 2: 
SAM’S room. 


CHARACTERS 


EDITH. 

SAM. 

Praey. 

Aunt AUGUSTA. 
KATIE. 

A PAGE. 

A WAITER. 

A GUEST. 


(The action of the play, which is divided into 
three acts, takes place late in the evening im the 
Hotel Alabaster.) 


SL NOPSTS- OF SCENES 


Act I—ScenE 1: EpitH’s room, No. 1914. SCENE 
2: Pracy’s room, No. 1912. SCENE 3: SAM’s 
room, No, 1913. 

Act II: Prcey’s room. 

Act IlI—Scene 1: EpItuH’s room. ScENE 2: 
SAm’s room. 


(In view of the fact that these three connecting 
rooms are exactly alike in size, shape, furnishings, 
and arrangement, and differ one from another only 
in color scheme, the action may be readily and sim- 
ply shifted from one room to another merely by 
changing the silk wall panels. The color schemes 
are: in EpITH’s room, rose; in PEGGy’s room, or- 
ange; in Sam’s room, blue.) 


NOTE: All stage directions are from the L. and R. of the aue 
dience. 
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FOGESE 


SCENE I 


SCENE: The setting: A typical room in an ultra 
modern, smart hotel. At the back a passage 
ending in a door leading to the corridor. On 
either side of the passage doors opening re- 
spectively to bath and wardrobe. At the t. 
with its head against the back wall a single 
bed. To the x. of the bed a night stand with 
lamp and telephone. At the foot of the bed 
a couch and a floor lamp near by. At the R. 
a dressing table and chifforobe. Comfortable 
chairs and a small table complete the furnish- 
ings. Near the front, doors R. and L. connect 
with the adjoiming rooms. The walls are 
painted and panelled with silk. The furniture 
is of the decorated painted sort. Ai the front 
a presumptive window looks out across the city. 

Tt is past nine o'clock in the evening. The curtain 
rises in darkness. A key.is heard in the lock 
of the outer door. It opens and the several 
lights are turned on from a switch in the pas- 
sage. A bright looking, oldish, and rather 
wizened BELL Boy, with his arms full of lug- 
gage, precedes EpituH and Sam into the room. 
He puts down the bags and goes through the 
usual formula: hanging coats in closet, snap- 
ping on light in bath, raising window shade and 
window, opening door on L. imto 1913 and 
carrying on the same formula in there, all very 
smart and brisk and expectant. 
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Meanwhile the guests are divesting themselves of 
their wraps and taking stock of the surround- 
ings. 

EpitH is thirty, brunette, dignified, patrician, 
charming. Sam is forty, a bit heavy, a bit 
clumsy, very British, 


EpitH. (From the window with a little gasp of 
delight) It is good to be home again. Dear old 
town! And such a gorgeous night! Sam, do come 
here and look! 

Sam. (Looking out) By Jove, ripping, isn’t it? 

EpitH. But of course you can’t feel the way I 
do about it. 

Sam. Good old town. Had lots of good times 
here. 

Epitu. But it isn’t home to you as it is to me. 

Sam. (Putting his arm around her) No. But 
I know how you feel about it, old girl. 

Epita. I don’t believe you could. 

Sam. Oh, yes! I remember I was in India once 
two years. I remember how London looked to me 
when I got back. Oh, yes, I know! 

Evita. Well, you’re a dear to be so sweet about 
it, anyway. (She kisses him.) 


(The Boy appears in the entrance between the two 
rooms and coughs once or twice to attract at- 
tention. ) 


Sam. Eh? 

Boy. Which room, sir? This is 1914, sir; next 
one 1913. Which room for you, sir? 

Sam. Oh! (He strolls to the connecting door.) 

Epita. Which is the prettiest, dear? 

Sam. Oh, yes, now let’s see! (He studies one 
and then the other.) Hum, yes. Well, they appear 
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to be exactly alike, old girl, except that that one is 
blue and this one is rose. 

EpitH. Rose is my favorite color. 

Sam. Oh, yes, so it is! 

EpitH. The gentleman will occupy 1913. 

Sam. Beastly unlucky number. 

Boy. Which bag, sir? 


Sam. Eh? 
EpitH. Put the Gladstone in the other room, 
please. 


Boy. Very good, ma’am. (He goes into the 
other room with a bag.) 

Epitu. I wonder if it’s too late to ‘phone Aunt 
Augusta to-night? 

Sam. (Sitting down a little wearily) Late? 
Oh, no, not very late! 

Epitn. I think she might not like it if I didn’t 
let her know the moment I got here. 

Sam. (Doubtfully) Hum, yes. 

Epitu. It will be a fearful shock to her, anyway. 

Sam. (Alarmed) I say, she won’t make a scene, 
will she? 

Epitu. Oh, no, dear, she’s not that sort at all. 
But of course we have been frightfully sudden, and 
it will be a shock. 

Sam. Suppose she doesn’t like me? 

EpitH. But she will like you. Everybody likes 
you, 

Sam. Oh, no! 

Epiru. And she has often told me that she 
would not object to any man that I wanted to 
marry if he were honorable and—and clean. And 
you're all that, Sam, and much more. 

Sam. Bit strong, that, old girl. 

Epiru. Nonsense!—I will phone her now 
Dear me, I’ve forgotten the number. (She con- 
sults the ’phone book.) 

Boy. Anything else, ma’am? 
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EpitH. Yes, send the maid, please. 

Boy. Yes, ma’am. Anything for you, sir? 

Sam. Eh?—Oh, yes, evening paper! (He fees 
him.) 

Boy. Yes, sir. Thank you very much, sir. (He 
goes toward the door.) 

Sam. I say, boy! 

BOY ny Gs. Sirs 

Sam. I couldn’t—er—get a drink—what? 

Boy. Certainly, sir. 

Sam. Ah! 

Boy. Whisky soda, sir? 

Sam. Yes—Scotch. 

Boy. Sorry, sir, Scotch very green this week. 

Sam. (Dejected) Oh! 

Boy.” Gin, sir? 

Sam. Never drink anything but Scotch. 

BOM SOFT, Sit. 

Sam. (Deep sigh) No matter. Never mind. 

Boy. Very good, sir. (He goes out.) 

EpitH. (’Phoning) Gramercy Park four hun- 
dred... pik Yes, please. (To Sam, who is strolling 
restlessly about the room.) Don’t fidget, dear. 

Sam. (Sitting down and twiddling his thumbs) 
No Scotch.—Dismal place—very. 


is--Edithe| 24% Yes = HE dithyaces On the Olympic, 
dear, only an hour ago. I know, Auntie, I should 
have, but I wanted to surprise you...... Bless your 
heart, 1 know-you are.¢.. 5. Listen, dear, I have 
shocking news for you...... Ves neat I’m mar- 
CIC eee Ves, deartactuallvanes.. No, it’s no joke. 
Stee (Sam looks up startled.) Three weeks ago 
an London «si. 3s An Englishman, yes. The Earl of 
Bagshot, if you please...... Yes, he is right here 
inthe room. 222). Yourwillenece Oh, that will be 
perfectly splendid... .. Inwean= hourt sci Yes. 
Bn Amen The Alabaster......Yes......Room num- 
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ber? Oh! (To Sam.) What is the number of this 
room, Sam? 

Sam. Eh?—How’s that? 

EpirH. Quick, dear, the room number. 

S4M. Oh! Well, now let’s see. Stop a bit.— 
Mine is 1913. I remember it was so beastly un- 
lucky. And yes, of course, this must be 1912. 

EpitH. (’Phoning) Auntie...... Wes e's 
The room is number 1912. Yes, that’s right, 1912. 
An's Good-bye, dear. (She hangs up.) Just 
think of seeing her in an hour after all these months. 
Oh, it’s thrilling to come home. 

Sam. (Stil pondering the room numbers) Yes, 
of course. 1913 there, 1912 here. It has to be. 
Yes. (A knock at the door.) 

EpitH. Come in. 

Boy. (Entering) Paper, sir. 

Sam. Oh, yes, thanks.—I say, what number is 
this room? 

Boy. 10914, sir. 

Sam. (Crestfallen) Oh! 

EpitH. Oh dear! Then we gave Aunt Augusta 
the wrong number. 

Sam. Well, it ought to be 1912. 

Boy. (Pointing through 1013) %I912 on the 
other side, sir. 

Sam. Oh! Well, it had to be one or the other. 
How was I to know? 

EpitH. You did the best you could, dear. It 
doesn’t matter. She’ll find us. 

Boy. Maid will be in directly, ma’am—Any- 
thing else, ma’am? 

Epitu. No, nothing, thank you. 

Boy. Yes, ma’am. (He goes out.) 

Sam. (Opening paper comfortably) Tum. 


(Evita regards him thoughtfully for a moment, 
then comes over and takes a seat near him.) 
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EpitH. Sam, dear. 

Sam. Eh?—Yes, old girl. 

Epira. Do you mind putting down your paper 
for a moment, dear? 

Sam. Right-o! (He puts it down agreeably, 
glancing only occasionally and surreptitiously at the 
headlines. ) 

EpirH. I just want to remind you about Aunt 
Augusta. 

Sam. Oh, yes! Aunt Augusta. Quite right. 

Epitu. I don’t want you to forget that she is a 
little old-fashioned in her ideas. 

Sam. No fear. 

EpitH. She is quite religious, you know, and 
she wouldn’t approve of horse races or—or Scotch. 

Sam. Oh, yes, I understand; and anyway, old 
dear, there isn’t any Scotch. 

EpitH. (Smiling) I only mentioned Scotch as 
a symbol of iniquity. 

Sam. (Blankly) Oh! 

EpitH, She’s the dearest thing in the world, and 
you’re sure to love her, but she is a bit straight 
laced in her principles. 

Sam. I'll be very careful. 

Epitu. She doesn’t believe in divorce or that 
sort of thing, and she takes great pride in the fact 
that there has never been in our family a breath of 
scandal. 

Sam. Hum, yes. Bad thing, scandal. Fearful. 

EpitH. I’m very fond of her, Sam. She’s been 
like a mother to me; and I want everything to be 
as perfect as—as it has been. 

Sam. (Taking her hand and kissing it) Good 
old girl! Never fear, I—I’ll love her like—like a 
nephew. 

Epitu. (Patting his hand affectionately) And 
then, too, dear, we must remember that she has 


. 
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complete control over all my means for another ten 
years. 

Sam. You know, Edith, I’ve plenty of money. 
I don’t care a rap about yours. 

Epitx. I know you don’t, Sam, but I do. 

SAM. Well, now, let’s see. (He casts up men- 
tally.) No horse races—no Scotch—no scandal.— 
Right? 

Evita. (Laughing) Perfect. 

SAM. Good! Then I’m all clear. Aunt Au- 
gusta will adore me. 

EpitH. Of course she will. Everybody does. 
(She gets up, goes behind his chair and kisses him 
lightly on the forehead.) 

Sam. Well, if only you do 

EpitH. You know that I do. 

Sam. Good old girl. 

Epita. And now, dear, you can read your paper 
as much as ever you like. (She rumples his hair, 
and begins to unpack a travelling bag. A few mo- 
ments pass. SAM is scanning the headlines.) 

Sam. Civil war in Egypt—Hum, yes. Bad 
place, Egypt, beastly —Hum.—Bootleggers open of- 
fices in Scotland —Hum.—Good !Society shocked. 
—Hum—(Excited.) Oh, Lord! 

EpituH. (Unpacking) What? 

Sam. Oh, here’s a rotten scandal! 

EpitH. A scandal? What? Who? 

Sam. Oh, my word, but it is shocking! 

Epiru. Good gracious, what is it? 

Sam. Oh, it’s all about Rex Bannon, the poor 
duffer ! 

Epita. Well, what on earth has happened to 
Rexe 

Sam. (Reading avidly) He got married, you 
know. 

Epira. Yes, of course I know that. He mar- 
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ried Mildred Faunce. But there wasn’t any scandal 
about it. 

Sam. Oh, wasn’t there, though? 

Epitu. But I don’t understand. 

Sam. He’s being sued by an actress for breach 
of promise. 

Epitu. (Horrified) Not really? 

Sam. Oh, just look at this, will you? Pictures, 
mushy letters, everything. 

EpitH. Isn’t that terrible? (She comes and sits 
on the arm of his chair, reading over his shoulder.) 

Sam. Ghastly! 

Epitu. Is that the woman? 

SAM. Yes. 

Epitu. Brazen looking creature. 

Sam. Oh, very! 

EpitH. Poor Mildred! What a pity! 

Sam. That’s Rex. Looks pleased as Punch, too. 

Epitu. I dare say he doesn’t look that way now. 

Sam. Rather not. 

Epitu. (Trying to read) Hold it up a little. 

Sam. Oh, haw—haw—haw! 

EpitH. What? 

Sam. Haw—haw! Only listen to this. It’s 
priceless. He calls her his golden kitten. Haw— 
haw—golden kitten. 

EpitH. And I suppose she calls him her golden 
calf. 

Sam. No, she calls him her poppykins. 

EpitH. Poppykins! Silly! 

Sam. Yes, but just listen to this; this is what 
he wrote to her: “I dream of my little golden kit- 
ten every night, and when I wake I can still feel 
her soft, sweet kisses on my lips.” —-Oh—haw—haw 
—haw—haw! 

Epiru. Sickening! 

Sam. Little golden kitten kissed him c on the lips. 
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Oh, haw—haw! Poor old chap! Why, he’s as old 
as I am. 

Epitn. (Stroking his head) And almost as 
bald. 

Sam. Oh, now, Edith! He’s balder—much 
balder. But he would look silly being kissed by a 
little golden kitten, wouldn’t he? 

Epitu. The whole thing is utterly disgusting. 
(Putting her arm round him.) I’m glad you haven’t 
been that particular kind of an idiot, Sam. 

Sam. (Loftily) No, rather not. 

Epitu. This is the sort of thing that Aunt Au- 
gusta would never forgive. 

Sam. Couldn’t blame her, either—Bally fool to 
go and write a lot of slush like that—-Ought to 
have known better—Old enough—rather. 

Epitu. If I were in Mildred’s place I think I 
should leave him. 

Sam. Oh, now, Edith! 

Epiru. But how could one have any respect for 
a man who was capable of being such an utter 
fool? 

Sam. (With a deep sigh) Well, poor chap, it’s 
all over with him now. (He turns the page.) 

Epirta. Whose picture is that? 

Sam. Where? Oh! (The effect of the picture 
is electrical. He gasps and slumps in his chair.) 

Epitu. (lntent on the picture) Hold it up a bit. 
(He complies. She reads.) “ Peggy Cross.”—Oh, 
that’s the motion picture star. Isn’t she a fluffy, 
brainless looking little thing? 

Sam. (Very hollow) Awful. 

EpitH. Just the sort to snare some silly man. 

Sam. (Faintly but intensely) Do you think so 
—really? 

Epitu. Look at those sharp, calculating little 
eyes. 
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Sam. (Studying the picture with renewed inter- 
est) By Jove, I believe they are! 

Epitu. And that tight, wilful little mouth. 

Sam. (Nodding gloomily) So it is, isn’t it? * 

Epirn. Of course. It’s perfectly plain. Her 
character is written on her face. (She studies the 
picture critically.) I dare say she has red hair. 

Sam. (Absently) No. Blonde. 

EpirH. Oh, you’ve seen her? 

Sam. (Hastily) In the cinema. 

EpitH. But you can’t tell the color of one’s hair 
in a picture. 

Sam. Can’t you? 

Epitu. Of course not. 

Sam. Oh! (He reflects. Brightly.) Well, I 
must have read it somewhere. 

EpirH. But I dare say you’re right. Most 
women of that type are blondes. 

Sam. Are they? 

EpitH. No doubt it was just such a young per- 
son.—She can’t be more than twenty-two or 
three 

Sam. (Absently) Twenty-one. 

EpitH. What? 

Sam. (Hastily) She might not be more than 
twenty or twenty-one. 

EpirH. No, perhaps not. Well, it was probably 
just such a creature that destroyed Rex Bannon 
and wrecked poor Mildred’s life. 

SAM. Oh, Lord! Do you think so? 

EpitH. No doubt of it. And if this one has not 
_ already ruined some fool, she will, you see. 

Sam. (Horrified and breathless) Oh, Lord! 
(He slumps further and the paper wavers.) 

Epitu. Let me have it, dear, so I can see what 
it says about her. (She takes the paper from his 
nerveless hands and reads.) ‘“ Peggy Cross arrived 
in town from Hollywood this morning, and is reg- 
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istered at the Hotel Alabaster. She has just com- 
pleted a picture entitled ‘ False Husbands,’ and ex- 
pects to sail for Egypt in a fortnight to work on a 
stupendous feature which will be filmed among the 
pyramids. The title of the new picture is ‘ Eternal 
Infidelity.” To an interviewer who met her on her 
arrival, Miss Cross said that within a day or two 
she expected to make an interesting announcement 
of a very personal nature. No names were men- 
tioned but it is understood that when the announce- 
ment is made, society, both in New York and Lon- 
don, will have something to talk about.” (Sam 
slumps utterly.) Sam! What is it?—Are you ill? 

Sam. (Breathing hard) No, no.—All right— 
Bit stuffy in here—that’s all—Hum (He gets 
up from the chair, dropping the paper, and tramps 
to the window, breathing deep and puffing out his 
cheeks.) 

Epitn. (Watching him anxiously) Poor dear, 
you look quite ghastly. 

Sam. Upset!—Bit upset! 

EpitH. You mean about Rex? 

Sam. (Brilliantly) That’s it—that’s it exactly. 

Epita. (Puzzled) Oh! 
' Sam. Poor old duffer!—Can’t stick it—can’t 
stick it at all. 

EpitH. But perhaps it will come out all right. 

Sam. (Brightening) You think so? 

EpirH. No, frankly, dear, I don’t. 

Sam. (Disappointed) Oh! 

EpitH. But one never can tell. 

Sam. (Sitting down with a deep sigh) No, 
one can’t, can one?—Hum.—Ghastly !—Fearfully 


_ ghastly! (He broods dismally.) 


Epitn. I never knew you to be so cut up before, 
Sam. I’m really worried about you. : 
Sam. No, no.—All right, old girl—all right, 
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EpitH. Well 
door.) Come in! 


(There is a knock on the 


(The Maw comes in. She is middle-aged, Irish, 
large, imposing, and severe. Her voice 1s deep 
and her brogue rich. She wears a black um- 
form with a white cap and apron.) 


Katie. Oi’m the night maid. 

Epita. Oh, yes! 

Katiz. The bye was saying ye wanted me. 

Epiru. Yes, I do. What is your name? 

Katie. Me name is Katie. 

EpirH. Well, Katie, I wonder if you could find 
time to take down my hair and give it a good 
brushing? 

Katie, Have ye much av it? 

EpituH. (Smiling and turning around) You can 
see for yourself. 

Katie. (Surveying the har critically) Oi mane 
there ain’t no switches nor sich like? 

Epitu. No, it’s all my own. 

Katize. Oh! (She studies the hair.) Well, 
there ain’t sich a lot av it—Oi’m thinking mebbe I 
cud. 

EpitH. Splendid! 

Katie. But not right now. 

EpitH. No! 

Katie. Oi’m unpacking a thrunk fer a lady that 
come in from California. Oj1'll be done in mebbe 
half an hour. 

Epitu. That will do nicely. 

Katige, Anyhow Oi7’'ll be back when O1 kin. 
(She goes out.) 


(Sam has been pondering deeply. Epitu returns 
to unpacking her travelling bag.) 
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SAM. I say, old girl. 

EpitH. Yes, dear? 

Sam. Do you know what? 

EpitH. What? 

Sam. (Hesitantly) I—I don’t believe this place 
agrees with me. 

EpitH. What place, Sam? 

Sam. Oh—er—New York! 

Evita. (Startled) New York? 

Sam. (Desperately) Yes. 

EpitaH. Why, what put that into your head? 

SaM. It’s—it’s the climate. 

EpirH. But it’s a much healthier climate than 
London, dear. 

Sam. Do you think so? 

Epire.., I’m sure of it. 

Sam. Oh! (He reflects.) But I haven't felt at 
all well since I’ve been here. 

Epitu. Perhaps because you’ve been so long on 
shipboard. You'll be quite yourself again in the 
morning. 

Sam. Do you think so? 

Epita. Why, of course you will. 

Sam. Ah! (He reflects.) Do you know what, 
old girl? 

EpitH. What, dear? 

Sam. I—I was just thinking 
tates. ) 

Epirm.~ Yes? 

Sam. I was thinking—er—travelling does get to 
be a frightful habit, doesn’t it? 

EpituH. How do you mean, dear? 

Sam. Well, it’s like this—what I mean to say— 
you know—one gets in the way of being on the go. 
(He looks over his shoulder at her a little anx- 
iously.) Silly, isn’t it? 

Evita. (With a little sigh) I know what you 
mean, dear. 


(He hesi- 
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Sam. (Hopefully) Do you?—Yes.—Well— 
well, now, here’s what I was thinking: There’s 
Chicago 

Epitu. Chicago! 

Sam. Yes. Big city, you know. Out West 
somewhere. 

EpitH. Yes, I know. 

Sam. You’ve never been there? 

EpitH. Never. 

Sam. Ah! Neither have I. Well, now what I 
was thinking—wouldn’t it be interesting—to—er— 
to go to Chicago? 

Epitu. (Blankly) To go to Chicago? 

Sam. (Weakly) Yes. 

Epita. (Incredulously) Chicago? 

Sam. I—er—lI only meant for—er—for a fort- 
night. 

EpitH. But, Sam, no one goes to Chicago as a 
matter of choice. 

Sam. (Crestfallen) Oh!—I—lI didn’t know. 

Epito. (Shaking her head) It simply isn’t 
done. 

Sam. (Hastily) Ah! Well, then, of course 
(He ponders. After a pause.) I say, you don’t 
think of any place, do you?—I mean to say any 
place that it would be all right to go for—er—for 
a fortnight? 

Epitu. I can’t think of any place that would be 
better, dear, for a fortnight, than right here. 

Sam. No? 

EpitH. No. Comfortable rooms, a beautiful 
view out over the city and the river, and home— 
my home. (She comes over and sits on the arm 
of his chair and puts her arm around him. She is 
concerned. ) 

Sam. (Patting her hand) Good old girl! 

EpituH. You do love me, don’t you, Sam? 


Sam. (With feeling) God bless you, Edith, 
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I couldn’t live without you !—You—well, I just can’t 
talk about these things—you know—but what I 
mean to say:—You're fine, so fine, and I’m such a 
clumsy brute 

Epira. Hush! You mustn’t say such things. 
And they’re not true. 

SAM. I always mean all right, but I get into 
such frightful messes. 

Epitu. If you do it’s just because you’re big 
and fine and generous. 

Sam. Oh, no! Oh, no! 

EpitH. Sam, dear, you’re not tired of me, are 
you? 

Sam. Tired of you?—Edith! 

Epitu. Well, I didn’t know. You seem so—so 
strange and worried and restless. 

Sam. It—it must be from being on the ship. 
You know ships always upset me. 

Epitu. (Reassured. Lightly) Yes, dear. That 
must be it. (She kisses him and resumes unpack- 
ing. ) 
Sam. I shall be all right as soon as I—er—get 
settled. 

EpirH. You'll feel quite at home here in—in a 
fortnight. 

Sam. Oh, yes! Certainly! In a fortnight! 


(She is arranging toilet articles on the dresser. He 
meditates. Absent-mindedly he has taken a 
bulldog pipe from his pocket and stuffed it 
with tobacco. Now he lights it and blows a 
great cloud of smoke.) 


Epitu. (Sniffing. Incredulously) Sam, dear, 
you’re not smoking your pipe in my room? 

Sam. (Starting up in confusion) Oh, Lord! 
Awfully sorry. I quite forgot. (He wanders about 
helplessly waving his hands as if to dissipate the 
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smoke.) So upset—can’t think of anything —I’ll 
put it out directly—directly 

EpitH. Well, if you want to smoke your pipe, 
dear, why don’t you go in your own room? 

Sam. Ah, that’s it—that’s it exactly !—Forgot all 
about other room.—Awfully sorry, old girl—aw- 
fully sorry. (He tramps hastily into 1913, fan- 
ning the smoke before him.) 


(Epitn looks anxiously after him. There is a 
knock at the door.) 


Epira, _ Come in’ o(Katim: comes in.) —~Oh, 
Katie! I didn’t expect you back so soon. 

Katie. Shure ye never kin tell in a place like 
this, but it’s no fault av mine. 

Epita. Til be ready for you in a jiffy. 

Katie. It’s the lady from California. 

EDIbe: =Yesr 

Katiz. Yes. Her things is half in the thrunk 
and half out av it, and now she can’t make up her 
moind whether she wants to onpack or pack. 

EpitgH. (Laughing) Poor woman! 

Katiz. (Dryly) Well, I dunno as Vd say that. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE 2 


Pececy’s room, No. 1912. 

The action of this scene is contemporaneous with 
SCENE I. 

Katie is conveying lingerie from a wardrobe trunk 
to the chifforobe, singing, meanwhile, in a 
rather horrible voice something about her woild 
Irish rose. She pauses to unfold a pink 
nightie and holding it up in front of her be- 
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fore the mirror does a balance dance step. 
While she is thus engaged, the door opens 
quietly and the Brett Boy stands in the en- 
trance viewing her with a broad grin. He has 
large packages under each arm.) 


Katie. (Interrupting her song to remark) Now 
ain't it the swatest thing? (She continues dance 
and song.) 

Boy. Ah there, Isadora! 

Katie. (Badly startled) Oh!—Fer the love av 
God! (She folds up the garment quickly.) Ye 
give me sich a start, ye runt. (He merely gris.) 
What d’ye want here anyhow? 

Boy. (Enjoying himself) Packages for Miss 
Cross. Are you Miss Cross? 

Katie. Put ’em down and get out av here afore 
I swat ye one. 

Boy. Nix. I'll be back later. They’re good for 
a dollar. 

Katie. (Going toward him) Get out, I tould ye. 

Boy. (Backing toward door) Pardon, lady! 

Katie. I shud swat ye one fer luck. 

Boy. (At the door. Assuming his natural man- 
ner) Say, Katie! 

Katie. What d’ye want? 

Boy. There’s a dame in 1914 wants you. 

Katie. What does she want? 

Boy. Search me. 

Katie. Oi’m busy now. Oi’ll go when I kin. 

Boy. Better hustle. 

Katie. Chase yourself! 

Boy. Bye-bye, Cutie. (He goes out.) 


(Very much irritated she slams the rumpled gar- 
ment down on the dressing table and grumbles 
to herself.) 
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Katie. It’s a dirty job—jumping around from 
one place to another loike a thrained flea. Ojr'll go 
an’ tell her I can’t do it, whatever it is. (And she 
stamps out of the room, slamming the door behind 


her.) 


(A few moments pass. The door opens and PEccy 
dashes into the room. PEGGY is twenty-one, a 
diminutive, fluffy blonde, as soft as a kitten, as 
chatty as a magpie, as flighty as a weathervane, 
as shallow as a soup plate, as smart as “ Vanity 
Fair,” and as pretty as a picture. She is ina 
normal state of intense excitement. She tears 
off her hat and throws it somewhere, strips off 
her gloves and flings them somewhere else, and 
dashes to the telephone.) 


Peccy. (Jn a bird-like, but impatient voice) 
Frelle I= Hetiol..7; =. Offices pleases x. .Oricesaee 
es said tices wae Cicer eee Information, 
please, information...... Information?...... This 
touMise, CrOss..cn.. 2 I want to know if the Earl of 
Bagshot is registered here...... Earl of Bagshot. 
Samuel Cowies, Earl of Bagshot, Cowies...... Oh, 
the same way you spell cow—the thing you get the 
milk from...) 2: Ves, tyessethats Siti oe He is? 
Thank you. (She hangs up the recewer and paces 
wildly about the room, sees the garment on the 
dresser and picks it up; as she does so KATIE comes 
in.) 

Katie. (Apologetically) Oh, yer back, are ye? 
Oi was just fer putting that away when Oi was 
called out. 

Preccy. What? 

Katiz. The thing ye have in yer hand. 


_ Pecey. Oh, this! What is it? (She unfolds 
ti.) 
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Katie, ’Tis a ball gown or a night shirt—shure 
Oi’m not certain which. 

Prccy. A nightie, of course, silly. 

Katir, ’Tis what Oi thought meself, but Oi don’t 
kape up wid the stoyles any more. 

Peccy. (Admiring the garment) Pretty little 
thing. Do you like it? 

Katie. God forgive me, Oi love it! 

Peccy. (Throwing it to her) Here, take it. 
You can have it. 

Katie. Ah, bless yer pretty heart! (She looks 
at the garment doubtfully.) ’Twud be loike put- 
ting pink silk tights on an elyphint. 

Peccy. (/mpatiently) Well, let it out, let it out. 

Katie. (Ruefully) God save us, ’twud take two 
of ’em to go around me. 

Pecey. All right, take another one. 

Katie. Now ain’t you the ginerous sowl 

Peccy. Toothpicks! Hurry up! Let’s: get 
through! 

Katie. (Rushing to the trunk) Oil be done 
ina minute. (She grabs up some clothing.) 

Peccy. What are you doing? 

Katie. (Surprised) Oi’m doing what ye towld 
me. 

Peccy. Packing or unpacking? 

Katie. Oi’m onpacking yer thrunk. 

Peccy. But I don’t want it unpacked. 

Katiz. (Dazed) Ye don’t want it onpacked? 

Pecey. Certainly not. I want it packed. 

Katre. But how kin ye pack a thrunk when it’s 
already packed? 

Preccy. Was it packed? 

Katie. Av course it was. 

Peccy. Oh!—Well, then, pack it. 

Katiz. Pack it? 

Preccy. Yes, yes. Hurry, please! 

Katie. (Rushing to the dresser) Shure Oi’m 
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losing me moind. The wurds don’t seem to make 
sinse. (She grabs an armful of clothes.) 

Peccy. Stop! Wait!—I don’t know. I don’t 
know. ; 

Katiz. What is ut ye don’t know? 

Preccy. I don’t know whether to pack or un- 
pack. 

Katie. (Dropping the clothes back im the drawer 
and leaning weakly against the dresser) The Lord 
save ye, why wud ye be packing? Ye only got 
here this marning. 

Peccy. I was going to get married. 

Katiz. Ye were going to what? 

Peccy. Get married—get married—get married. 

Katie. To-night? 

Peccy. To-night. 

Katir. Fer the love av Heaven onpack yer 
thrunk and think it over. 

Peccy. I don’t know. I’m in a fearful state. 
My nerves are simply on edge. 

Katie. What’s wrong with ye? 

Peccy. I just saw a man in the lobby. He was 
getting into an elevator. 

Katie. What koind av a man? 

Peccy. I’m certain—I’m positive I’m engaged to 
him. 

Katie. (Sitting down weakly and fanning her- 
self with her apron) God save us!—Don’t ye know 
his name? 

Peccy. Certainly, silly! Of course I know his 
name. He’s an Englishman. 

Katie, If ye’ll take the advice of a God-faring 
Trish woman, ye’ll have nawthing to do with the 
English, 

Preccy. He’s an Earl. 

Katiz, (Aghast) An Earl! The Saints pro- 
tect ye! Worst and worst. 

Pecey. I thought he was in London. I haven’t 
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heard from him for months. And now —— (She 
paces wildly about the room.) 

Katie. Ye’ve fallen in love with another wan? 

Preccy. I don’t know. I can’t be sure. The new 
one is a peach but—the old one was a pippin. 

Katie. Is the new wan a Britisher, too? 

Preccy. Oh, no! 

Katie. Oi vote fer him. 

Peacy. Old New York family. Right up in the 
final ten. And he is a perfect darling, Katie. His 
name is Dangerfield. Isn’t that smart? 

Katie. Has he got any money? 

Pecey. Oodles. 

Katie. ’Tis not a bad name! 

Precey. Dangerfield Jones. 

Katie. It lets down a little at the end. 

Peccy. He’s young and peppy, and as hand- 
some as Oh, he’s just the stunningest thing! 

Kattr. What’s to worry then? 

Peccy. But my Earl, Katie, my Earl—my dar- 
ling Earl! 

Katie. D’ye loike him the best? 

Pecey. I don’t know. I can’t be sure. I’m per- 
fectly frantic. I haven’t thought of him for a 
month, and now I’m quite wild about him. I sup- 
pose he’s dashed over here to find out why I 
haven’t written. 

Katie. Is he crazy about ye? 

Peccy. Mad about me. 

Katie. Shure, Oi don’t know what to make av 


a: 

Peccy. You should see the letters he wrote me. 
My press agent says they’re worth a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Katie. A hundred thousand dollars! 

Peccy. At least. 

Katitz. Oi never knew them writing fellers 
made any money loike that. 
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Peccy. No, no, for publicity—advertising. 

Katie. Oh! 

Peccy. And the ring he gave me! Oh, such a 
beauty! Look! Get them, Katie! In the top 
drawer of the trunk! (Katie rushes to the trunk.) 
There’s a lot of them there. It’s a sapphire—or 
wait! Stop! Is it an emerald? I declare I can’t 
remember. Bring them all. 

Katiz. (Rushing back) Whist now! Will ye 
look at this? Here’s a handful. 

Peccy. This is the one. I’m sure of it. Isn’t it 
gorgeous? (She slips a ring from her finger.) 
And this is Dangerfield’s—poor Dangerfield! (She 
slips the new one on her finger and regards it with 
a little sigh.) Well, it’s too bad, but it can’t be 
helped. (Handing the discarded ring to Katie.) 
Here, Katie, put it away with the others. I don’t 
want to see it again—ever. (She registers dainty 
emotion. ) 

Katie. (Putting the rings back in the trunk) 
And this is the end av Dangerfield. 

Peccy. (Cinematically) Yes, this is the end. 
My heart bleeds for him. Poor boy, poor boy, but 
it must be. 

Katie. (Wiping her eyes with her apron) And 
yer going to marry the Earl? 

Preccy. I feel that it is my destiny. 

Katie. (Sighing deeply) Oi have misgivings. 

Peccy. (Pacing about. Wild with enthusiasm) 
I shall be a duchess. Isn’t it wonderful? Think 
of the press notices. 

Katig. Ye can’t make a success av matrimony 
with press notices, 

Peccy. I shall be a member of the British aris- 
tocracy. 

Katie. *Twill get ye nawthing in Ireland. 

Pecey. (Dancing with glee) The Duchess 
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Peggy! The Duchess Peggy! What a lark! (4 
knock at the door.) Come in! 


(The Boy comes in with packages.) 


Boy. Packages, Miss Cross. 

Peccy. Flowers, I suppose. Open them, Katie. 
(To the Boy.) Take a dollar out of my purse. 
There it is. 

Boy. Thank you very much, Miss Cross. (He 
goes out.) 

Katiz. (Reading card on flowers with diffi- 
culty) For Peggy from Dangie. 

Peccy. Isn’t that darling? And aren't they 
gorgeous? Get the vases, Katie. Orchids and roses 
—the dear boy! (She is opening the second 
package herself.) Oh, joy! Oh, the blessed lamb! 
Will you look at this? Scotch! (She holds up a 
bottle of Scotch.) 

Katie. Oi’d think a long time befure Oi’d part 
wid that bye. 

Peccy. (Dancing with joy) I know, I know, 
it’s terrible. It’s a perfect shame I have to break 
his heart—(She sighs prettily.) but that’s the way 
with us artistes. 

Katie. (Murmuring rhapsodically) My!—my! 

Peccy. (With a gesture of annoyance) Sh! 
Sh! Please! (She continues in cinema manner.) 
We're always having to do things like that, and the 
public simply won't understand. 

Katte. (Arranging the flowers) Oji’m feeling 
sad fer him meself. 

Pecey. It can’t be helped. ~ That’s life, Katie— 
we're born to suffer. I’m perfectly miserable. 
(She pirouettes with the Scotch.) 

Katie. And I suppose now Oi’ll be onpacking 
the thrunk, 
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Peccy. Come back a little later. I’ve so many 
things to do. 

Katie. Oi’ve got a woman’s hair to brush. 

Pecey. Well, come back when you get through. 
There’s no hurry. 

Katie. Oi dunno how long it’ll be. 

Peccy. Katie, Katie, please don’t fret me about 
it. I’m in such a frightful state. 

Katie. (Shaking her head sadly) ‘The Lord 
help ye! (She goes out.) 

Precey. And send a boy up, will you? Such a 
mess! Such a fearful mess! (The ’phone rings.) 
Now who can that be? (She goes to ’phone.) 
Pelion oe. (Very English now, and up stage.) 
Oh, Dangerfield, you dear boy! The flowers are 
simply exquisite—and the other, you know, I just 
can’t tell you. So sweet of you, so thoughtful. 


ee ee Neés,4 dear. poy... «VES cOl MCOULSC eae 
But, Dangerfield, dear, ’m terribly afraid I can’t 
‘keep our little engagement to-night...... I know, 


it’s perfectly rotten but I’m tied up in a beastly 
business conference with my manager. Fancy, 
poor little me. My head’s just splitting with it now. 
See It’s horrid of me, I know, but I can’t help it, 
dear boy, l-really can‘te-- a-- It’s no good, Danger- 
field, really ; I can’t possibly make it. What’s that? 
Rae Oh, of course I do, you silly thing! Oh! 
(Sigh.) You’re such a dear, silly boy. But I tell 


you it’s quite impossible...... Tl only have to say 
SINGS OS Aifiennge cas. Yes, yes, dear boy, of course. 
ene: Bye-bye, (She hangs up the receiver with a 


sigh, hesitates a moment, wrinkles her little brow, 
puckers her little nose, shrugs her little shoulders, 
then dashes to the trunk, empties out a drawer full 
of stuff on the floor, selects a charming negligée, 
regards it critically, nods approval, throws it on the 
bed, reflects a moment, dashes to the desk, takes up 
a pen, and begins the agony of composition, writes 
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a few words, tears it up, writes again, ponders, 
chews the end of the pen holder. There is a knock 
at the door.) Come in! (The Boy enters.) Oh, 
yes! I want you to take a note but it isn’t finished 
yet. 

Boy. (Waiting near door) Yes, ma’am. 

Precey. Do you know what room the Earl of 
Bagshot has? 

Boy. Yes, ma’am. 

Peccy. What’s the number? 

Boy. 1913, ma’am, 

Peccy. 1913? You don’t mean in there? 

Boys - Yes, ‘ma’am, 

Peccy. (Wriggling with glee) Oh, what a lark! 
(She begins to write.) 


CURTAIN 


SCENE 3 


Sam’s room, No. 1913. 

The action in this scene follows SCENE 1. 

Sam is just entering the room from 1914, fanning 
the smoke ahead of him. He opens his satchel 
and stares vacantly at the contents, has an im- 
spiration, brightens, digs around in the satchel, 
brings out a flask, shakes it at his ear, is not 
encouraged, takes off the top, holds it very 
cautiously over a glass. Not a drop comes out. 
He sighs deeply and throws it aside. He ex- 
amines again the contents of the bag, takes out 
a blue silk kimono and a pair of shippers, re- 
gards them absently, takes off his coat and puts 
on kimono, becomes interested in appearance 
and begins to whistle tunelessly, sits down and 
begins to undo his shoes. 
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Katie. (Appearing at the entrance to 1914) 
Oi beg pardon, sor. 

Sam. Eh?—Oh, yes !—What? 

Katie. Here’s yer paper. (She hands him the 
newspaper. ) 

Sam. Oh, yes!—Thanks. 

Katie. And the missis sez ye shud sit down and 
thry to relax. 

Sam. Hum—yes—quite right. 

Katie. And she sez if it’s all the same to you, 
she’d druther ye didn’t whistle. 

Sam. Yes, yes, of course. I forgot. 

Katie. Yes, sor. (She gives him a long and 
disapproving look, and retires into the other room.) 

Sam. (Relighting his pipe and settling himself 
in his chair) Relax: that’s the ticket, that’s what 
I need.—Good old Edith, trust her—she knows. 
Relax—hum (For several moments he prac- 
tises relaxing. As a diversion it plays out quickly. 
He sighs, opens the paper, his eye falls immediately 
on Preccy’s picture. He drops the paper with a 
groan and begins to brood miserably. There is a 
knock at the door. He starts apprehensively. The 
door opens and the BELL Boy comes in.) Eh?— 
What? 

Boy. Note for you, sir. 

Sam. (Taking the note gingerly) Thanks. 
(The Boy lingers. Sam fees him, He still lingers.) 
That’s all. 

Boy. Yes, sir, thank you, sir. (He lowers his 
voice.) But the lady said I was to wait for an 
answer, sir. 

Sam. (Helplessly) Oh! 

Katie. (Appearing in the doorway) Oi beg 
pardon, sor. 

Sam. (Hastily concealing the letter) Eh?— 
Oh, yes !—What? 

Katie, The missis wants to know who came in? 
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. SAM. (Helplessly) Yes, certainly—of 
course (He looks pleadingly at the Boy.) 

Boy. (Briskly) Boy, sir. Management wants 
to know if accommodations are satisfactory. 

SaM. Yes, you see, management wants to know 
— accommodations satisfactory — and — and — so 
forth. (He turns to the Boy.) Tell them—hum— 
ah—very comfortable. Er—tittle confined—but 
comfortable. 


(Katie retires into the other room. Sam watches 
her out of sight, sighs with relief, and hands 
the Boy a dollar.) 


Boy. Thank you very much, sir. (He lingers.) 

Sam. That’s all. 

Boy. The lady said I was to wait for an answer, 
sir. 
Sam. (Groaning) Oh, yes! Of course. (He 
digs the letter out of his pocket, opens it, reads it, 
and slumps down miserably in his chair.) 

DOr were. vO l, Sit? 

Sam. (Feebly) No, no, quite all right. 

Boy. Glass of water, sir? 

Sam. No. 

Boy. Shall I call your wife? 

Sam. No. Oh, no! 

Boy. Feeling better now, sir? 


Sam. Yes. 
Boy. Answer, sir? 
Sam. Eh? 


Boy. The lady said I was to wait for an answer. 

Sam. Oh! 

Boy. Perhaps you wish me to tell her that there 
is no answer? 

Sam. (Brightening) Yes, yes, that’s it—cer- 
tainly—No answer, no answer at all. 

Boy. Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. 
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Sam. Don’t mention it. 

Boy. Anything else, sir? 

Sam. Nothing. 

Boy. Yes, sir. (He goes out.) 


(Sam is rather pleased with himself. He begins 
to whistle but checks himself abruptly. Strolls 
about the room.) 


Sam. (Reflecting aloud) Bright boy—resource- 
ful—No answer: that’s the ticket. No answer at 
all—Simple—I should have thought of it myself 
in a moment. 


(The telephone rings. He stares at it with dawn- 
ing terror. It rings again, hard.) 


Katie. (Appearing in the doorway) Oi beg 
pardon, sor. 

Sam. Eh?—Oh, yes!—What? 

Katie. Your telephone is ringing. 

SAM, olsiit really? 

Katie. Are ye deef, sor? 

Sam. Do you know I thought I heard some- 
thing ringing somewhere. 


(The *phone rings again.) 


Katie. Shall I answer it fer ye? (She starts 
toward the ’phone.) 

Sam. (Intercepting her in vast alarm) No, no, 
don’t bother—really. I—I couldn’t think of it. 

Katie. As ye plaze, sor. 

Sam. (Standing near the ’phone but not offering 
to touch it) Its—it’s probably a mistake, you 
know. They always make mistakes in hotels. 


(The bell rings again.) 
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Katie. Ye moight foind out if ye answered it. 

Sam. Ah, yes! To be sure, of course. The 
very thing. Haw—haw! Answer it.—Perfectly 
simple, isn’t it? (He picks it up gingerly. It rings 
in his hands and he nearly drops it.) 

Katie. (Regarding him with amazement) 
Don’t they have no telephones where you come 
from, sor? 

Sam. Telephones?—Haw—haw! (Jt rings 
again. He motions her frantically toward the 
door.) I say, it’s awfully good of you but you 
needn't wait. It’s quite all right—quite. (KATIE 
shrugs her shoulders and goes out. ’Phoning very 
weakly.) -Hello!....., Oh, how de do? I say, 
you’ve quite taken the wind out of me. (He mops 
his brow.) What's that?...... NGtet ts 3 No, I 
didn't. get any note. ..:.: They’re always making 
mistakes in hotels...... Oh, I say, Pm fearfully 
SOUL Vs cin. < Room number?...... I say, what num- 
ber was that? ii... . (Horrified.) Oh! 

Epitu. (Appearing in the doorway in negligée) 
Who is that, dear? 

Sam. (Slamming the receiver onto the hook) 
Eh? 

EpitH. With whom were you speaking? 

Sam. (Mopping his brow) I—I just ordered 
some ice-water.—It’s—it’s so beastly hot. 

EnirE.- Hot? 

Sam. Yes, isn’t it? (And with a sudden inspira- 
tion he grabs the ’phone and shouts writably.) Ice- 
water !—I say, why don’t you send that ice-water? 
(And he throws out his chest, well pleased with 
his ingenuity. ) 

Epitu. I thought it might have been Aunt Au- 
gusta. 

Sam. (Boisterously) Oh, no!—Just ice-water. 

Epitu. Oh! (She regards him anxiously as he 
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paces feverishly about the room.) Do you feel 
badly anywhere, dear? Have you any pain? 

Katie. (From the doorway) ‘There’s a furst- 
class docther in the house, Docther Moriarty. 

Sam. Oh, I say, I’m not sick! I never felt bet- 
ter in my life. 

EpitH. But you act so strangely, dear. 

Sam. Whor—Me?—Nonsense! Little restless, 
that’s all! 

Epitu. Well, do sit down and try to relax. 

Sam. To be sure—relax. That’s the ticket 
(He drops down on the couch with a hollow groan.) 
I'd forgotten all about it. (Watching the tele- 
phone.) Ah! This is something like it. (Stretch- 
ing luxuriously.) Solid comfort, eh?—Run along, 
old girl. I shall do wonderfully now. 

Epitu. (Doubtfully) Well 

Katie, If he belonged to me, Oi’d have the 
docther look at him anyhow. 

Sam. (Very hollow mirth) Haw—haw—haw! 
Doctor!—Rot! Tm fit as a  fiddle—Haw— 
haw 

EpitH. Please, dear, don’t laugh like that. It’s 
—it’s perfectly ghastly. 

Sam. But I’m all right, I tell you. 

EpitH. Very well, dear, but if you want any- 
thing, call. (She kisses him hghtly on the forehead 
and goes into her room.) 

Katie. Ye shud take a hot limonade and go 
right to bed. (She goes into the other room, closing 
the door behind her. Instantly he leaps to his feet 
and mentally reviews the situation.) 

Sam. (To himself) 1914 there! 1913 here! 
(He faces toward the other door.) 1912! Oh, 
Lord! (He ponders a moment, then rushes to the 
“phone.)e THellot? Hello ly. oo. Office?. so... Room 
clerk io 5s Roots clerk? onan, Yes. This is the 
Earl of Bagshot. I say, I’m fearfully sorry but we 
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don’t like these rooms at all...... Noviest. Oh, 
Resi os Well—er—stuffy—fearfully stuffy, and 
—er—we don’t like the view...... (Irritably. ) 
But I don’t care to look at the river. I just got off 
EGHID: 5 54 si: But I say, look here, you must have 
something else...... (Dismally.) Not a thing? 
. ie Are you sure?......People waiting for 
a A line of people waiting for rooms. 
meS@O@. 5a 3s I say, tell them not to put any more 
calls on this ’phone, will you?...... No, never. 
Be That’s right. I—I’m taking a nap...... Yes, 
manks..... Bye. (He hangs up the receiver. 


[he door into 1912 fascinates him. He can hardly 
take his eyes from it. He ponders, then in utter 
ejection crosses to EpitH’s room, opens it, and 
talks to her through the doorway. Her responses 
wre inaudible. Plainiwwely.) I say, old girl...... 
[ just called the office to see if I could get the 


rooms changed...... Well, they—they seem a bit 
Buity...... Dan tga yo sr. e And—er—I_ don’t 
think the—the outlook’s very pleasant...... Oh, 
me do?: 2... Yes, well—they haven’t got anything 
Ilse, old girl—not a thing...... Yes, isn’t it? 
Brause.) I say, Edith. ..... You wouldn’t mind, 
would you—that is—er—going to another hotel? 
Ree ss, 2 No, but I mean to-night, Edith......Oh, 


you would! (There is a sharp little rap on the 
loor into 1912. He starts violently and looks fear- 
‘ully over his shoulder. Hurriedly.) Well, all 
ight. It doesn’t matter. (He starts to close the 
loor. The rapping increases to a tattoo. He whis- 
les and hums to drowm it.)...... What’s that? 
BE, hone No, no, I’m not sick. Perfectly all right. 
3ye-bye. See you later. (He closes the door, leans 
gainst it, and stares wildly about for some means of 
scape. And he keeps on singing very horribly to 
lrown the rapping which is now doing variations 
rf trap drums. At length he decides to fly and 
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starts for the outer door. There is a sharp rap on 
Epitu’s door. He hurries. There is a double rap 
on the outer door. He falls back in consterna- 
tion. 

Ce (Opening her door) Sam! What are 
you doing? 

Boy. (Opening outer door) Ice-water, sir. 

Sam. I—I was just going to see about the ice- 
water. 


(The rapping in 1912 stopped as Epitu opened her 
door. Now tt begins again in a rhythm sug- 
gestwe of a tack hammer.) 


Boy. (Putiing thermos on stand) Sorry to 
have been so long, sir. 

Epitu. (Looking about) What is that rapping? 

Sam. (Mopping his brow. Blankly) Rapping? 
Rapping ?—So there is. 

Boy. Hanging pictures, ma’am. 

EpitH. At this time of night? 

Boy. Very sorry, ma’am. Have it stopped at 
once, ma’am. 

Epitu. Well, I should think so. 

Boy. Yes, ma’am. (He goes out.) 

EpirH. Now, Sam, you really must lie down 
and try to get a little rest. 


(The rapping stops.) 


Sam. Splendid! The very thing! I was just 
going to suggest it myself. 

EpitH. Relax, you know. 

~AM.  That’s it. .That’s the ticket. Relax 
(And he lies down on the bed.) Ah! Just what 
I need. 

Epitu. Now don’t get up again until I call you. 

sam. May fall asleep. 
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EpitH. I hope you do. And I won’t disturb 
you until Aunt Augusta comes. 

Sam. Capital !—Capital! 

Evita. (From the door) Remember, dear: re- 
ax. 

SAM. Right-o! That’s the ticket. Relax. (She 
goes into her room and closes the door.) Ah! (He 
breathes a weary sigh of relief. The rapping re- 
commences in a new variation. He leaps from the 
bed, tiptoes to Epiru’s door and locks it. There is 
a hard thump like a kick. He hesitates. There 1s 
a series of kick-like thumps. He creeps to the 
door, musters all his courage, and knocks on tt very 
lightly. The reply is a cheerful little variation. He 
stoops over and calls softly through the keyhole.) 
I say, Peggy. (Crash.) Please don’t make such a 
fearful racket. (Crash, crash.) Oh, now, don’t 
do that, please! (Furious crashes.) 


CURTAIN 


AC TALL 


SceNE: Prccy’s room, No. 1912. The action of 
this scene begins a moment or two before the 
close of Act I. 


(Prcey is standing by the door into 1913, pound- 
ing it cheerfully and rhythmically with the heel 
of a slipper. She is wearing a most atiractive 
negligée. There is a cautious little rap on the 
other side. She chuckles delightedly and raps 
an answer in the same key. Then she bends 
over to the keyhole.) 


Preeéyv Hella old dear!) 2 *. Tl kick it in if 
you don’t open it...... Well, open the door then. 
See Of course you can......It’s unlocked on 
my side’ Unlock it*on-yours......: Proper? My 
word, what’s got into you, Sam?...... Yes, I know, 
the stupid boy took the note to the wrong room, and 
we got cut off on the telephone...... Well, open 
the door: old tops.) Joothpicks't ). Soe. Hurry 
up, Sam, or I’ll give it an awful wallop. 


(The key is heard to turn in the lock. The door 
opens slowly and Sam comes into the room. 
He is sheepish and very miserable. He leaves 
the door wide open behind him.) 


Sam. Oh—ah—er—how do, Peggy? (He holds 
out his hand.) 


Peccy. (Surprised and a little indignant) Well 
—that’s cool. Aren’t you going to kiss me? 


38 
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Sam. Awfully sorry—er—didn’t know—it’s 
been such a long time. 

Pececy. Oh, that’s it! Well, buck up, old dear. 
Pm just the same old Peggy. (She holds up her 
face to him.) 

Sam. (Sadly) Ah—er—so I see! (He kisses 

her very gingerly on the forehead.) 
| Precy. (Puzzled) I say, but you are formal. 

Sam. Awfully nice to see you again, old dear— 
yes, really. (He hesitates.) Well—er—better be 
going now, eh? 

Precey. Going!—I don’t get you. What’s wrong, 
Sam?—What’s the big idea? 

SAM. Hotel, you know—rules——Can’t have any 
scandal, Peggy,—really. 

Pecey. Toothpicks! You used to hang around 
my room last winter all day and half the night. 

Sam. Yes, but 

Peccy. But nothing. I had to put you out and 
lock the door to keep you out, and once, if I’m not 
mistaken, I had to call the porter to carry you out. 

Sam. Oh, now, Peggy, I don’t remember it at 
all. 

Peccy. [ll say you don’t. 

Sam. And it’s such rotten form. 

Peccy. It was terribly funny. Billy McCann 
carried your legs and the porter carried the rest of 
you. You were sort of—of soggy. 

Sam. My word, what a memory! 

Peccy. How is Billy? Have you seen him? 

Sam. Haven’t seen a soul. Just got in to-day. 

Peecy. So did I. Great luck, isn’t it? 

Sam. (Moodily) Smashing! 

Pecey. (She is lolling on the couch) I say, 
what is wrong with you? Come over here. Let’s 
have a look. (He approaches warily.) Well, you 
have come a cropper. 


Sam. Eh?—What? 
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Preccy. Why, you’re tumbling down, old dear. 
You’re tumbling down. 

Sam. Tumbling down? 

Peccy. Rather. For one thing you’ve lost all 
your beautiful color. 

Sam. I—I was sort of squeamish on the boat. 

Peccy. And you’re quite a bit stouter and much 
—oh, much balder. 

Sam. (Feeling his head) Oh, now, Peggy! 

Precey. (Sadly) It’s fact, old dear. And you 
seem so—so sort of stodgy. 

Sam. Stodgy! 

Preccy. Yes. It must have been fearfully foggy 
in London or something. 

Sam. Foggy! 

Peccy. I can’t think what else would take the 
starch out of you. 

Sam. Oh! Well, the fact is 
tates.) 

Preccy. Well? 

Sam. (Desperately) Now look here, Peggy, I 
wanted to tell you. The—er—the fact is I’m 
ma 


(He hesi- 


(There is a knock at the outer door. Sam dashes 
for his room.) 


Peccy. Come in. 
Sam. Wait! 
Preccy. Toothpicks! 


(The Boy enters before Sam is half-way across the 
room.) 


Boy. (Without blinking an eyelid) You called, 
Miss? 

Preccy. Oh, yes, so I did! Bring a syphon and 
some ice. 
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Boy. Service for two, Miss? 

Prececy. Service for two. 

Boy. Right, Miss. (He starts for the door.) 

Pecey. And, boy. 

Boy. Yes, Miss? 

Preccy. Send up the waiter, too. 

Boy. Yes, Miss. (He goes out.) 

Sam. I say, I don’t like them running in that 
Way. 

Peccy. Toothpicks! 

Sam. Well, I mean to say, they talk, you know. 

Preecy. Let ’em talk. I don’t care. I’m in the 
movies. 

Sam. Well, I don’t like it. 

Peccy. (Regarding him thoughtfully) You're 
almost ruined. 

Sam. Yes, but 

Peccy. Rot!—Look here! (She holds up the 
botile of Scotch.) Now what do you think of that? 

Sam. (With mild interest) Er—pretty, isn’t it? 

Preccy. (Jncredulously)  Pretty?—Why, you 
unemotional pig!—It’s gorgeous, that’s what it is— 
gorgeous. 

Sam. But you see, I don’t drink any more. 

Peccy. What! 

Sam. That is—er—not very often. 

Preccy. Oh! 

Sam. And not very much. 

Peccy. Mean to say you don’t want a Scotch 
and soda right now? 

Sam. Oh, well, wouldn’t say that. 

Pecey. I thought not. I say, what were you 
starting to tell me when the boy came in? 

Sam. (Pondering) WasI? 

Peccy. Yes. Something fearfully serious—up 
stage and all that. 

Sam. (Remembering with a shock) Oh! 

Pecey. Go ahead. Start again. 
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Sam. (Taking a deep breath) Yes, well—fact 
is, old dear—you see, it’s like this—I—I didn’t hear 
anything from you and 

Peccy. Shameful of me, wasn’t it? I did write 
some letters but I didn’t have any stamps and they 
got lost. 

Sam. Oh! 

Peccy. Well, trot along. 

Sam. Well, you see, what I mean to say, it was 
like this: I—I wrote some letters—er—quite a 
number of letters—er 

Preccy. Bless your heart, [ll say you did. I’ve 
got ’em, Sam. 

Sam. (Without enthusiasm) You have? 

Peccy. Rather! They’re right over there in my 
trunk, every one of them. 

Sam. (Eyeing the trunk) Oh! 

Peccy. They’re all done up in pink ribbon with 
a sachet. Isn’t that sweet? 

Sam. (Gloomily) Awfully. 

Peccy. It’s the sentiment. Dm just full of 
sentiment, Sam. 

Sam. Ripping of you! 

Preccy. And they are such lovely letters. 

Sam. (Pleased) Do you really think so? 

Preccy. Yes, they are, Sam. I didn’t think it 
was in you, but they’re really snorters, so—so po- 
etic and—and romantic. 

Sam. Hum.—Well, I am a bit good at that sort 
of thing. 

Peccy. I'll say you are. I showed them to my 
press agent, you don’t mind, do you? He’s a Har- 
vard man and fearfully highbrow. He said they 
were bully. 

Sam. (Startled) Oh! 

Peccy. He said they were good for a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of publicity. Of course 
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that’s all he thinks about. But it’s quite a com- 
pliment to you. 

Sam. (Weakly) Yes, isn’t it? 

Preccy. Do you remember the one about the 
honey bee and the violet? 

sam. No, I don’t. 

Peccy. No, I dare say not. It was written at 
your club, and dated 2 a. m. 

Sam. (Groaning) Fearfully mushy, eh? 

Pecey. Well, I wouldn’t put it that way. But it 
—it was affectionate. 

Sam. Hum. 

Pecey. It had something in it I couldn’t read. 
Mr. Parks, that’s the press agent, he said it was 
Latin. 

Sam. (Very hollow) My family motto. 

Peccy. But how can you remember that? 

Sam. It’s the only Latin I know. 

Pecey. He translated 1 for me. He said it 
meant, “The pen is mightier than the sword” or 
something like that. Is that right? 

Sam. Yes, but it never occurred to me before. 

Peccy. Well, he thought that one letter alone 
was worth ten thousand dollars. 

Sam. Blast him! 

Peccy. What? 

Sam. Nothing. 

Preccy. He was perfectly mad to have me break 
with you. 

Sam. Why? 

Preccy. Publicity reasons. He wanted to run a 
double page spread in the Sunday supplement with 
copies of all the letters and pictures and every- 
thing. But of course I wouldn’t-hear of it. 

Sam. Beast! 

Preccy. What? 

Sam. J—I’d like to see those letters. 

Prccy. Well, so you shall, old dear—sometime. 
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But go ahead. I’ve got you clear off the track. 
What were you going to tell me? 

Sam. Oh! 

Peccy. It was something that started off like— 
like church. 

Sam. (Amused) Haw—haw—haw! (He re- 
members. Uneasily.) Yes—so it was. 

Prcey. Well, let’s have it. 

Sam. (Taking a deep breath) Hum—yes. 
Well, you see, old dear, it’s like this—er—what I 
mean to say 


(There is a knock at the door.) 


Peccy. Come in! 

Sam. (Leaping from his chair) Wait a mo- 
ment, can’t you? 

Peccy. Toothpicks! 


(A very tall, solemn, mutton-chopped, British 
waiter m a resplendent uniform comes into the 
room.) 


Walter. (In a deep voice, holding out menu 
card) Waiter, madam. 

Sam. (Relieved) Whew!—He startled me. 

Peccy. All he needs is a cocked hat and a 
sword. 

Sam. Haw—haw—haw! 

Preccy. (Waving the card aside) Never mind 
the card. Rarebits—coffee—rolls. 

Walter. Yes, madam. 

Peccy. Rarebits boiling hot. They’ve got to be 
bubbling. Don’t forget. 

Waiter. No, madam. (He hesitates.) Serv- 
ice for two? 

Preccy. Service for two. 

Sam. But look here, Peggy, I can’t stay, really. 
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Pecey. Toothpicks! (To WatteR.) That’s all. 

Waiter. Yes, madam. (He goes out.) 

Peccy. Now get on with your story, and we'll 
try to finish it. 

Sam. Oh, yes! (He hesitates.) But bless me, 
where was I? 

Preccy. (Mimicking his voice and manner) 
Now look here, old dear, the fact of the matter is 
—er—hum—well, now see here, it’s like this— 
er (Resuming her own manner.) You'd just 
gotten there, Sam. 

Sam. Oh, haw—haw—haw! By Jove, you are 
clever! 

Pecey. I don’t like the way you say that. 

Sam. Why? 

Preccy. Well, it’s just as if it hadn’t occurred to 
you before. 

Sam. No, really 

Pecey. All right. Go on with your story. 

Sam. Hum—yes.—You know it’s very hard for 
me to teil you this. 

Pecey. Yes. I’ve noticed that. 

Sam. Yes. It—er—it’s really difficult. 

Preecy. (Sitting up briskly and looking rather 
dangerous) Don’t tell me you’ve gone and got 
yourself another girl. 

Sam. (Boisterous but hollow) Oh, haw—haw 
—haw! Absurd—er—haw—haw! 

Pecey. (Reclining again) Well, it’s a good 
thing, that—for both of you. (Reflecting amiably.) 
First thing, I should scratch out her eyes—and 
then I should make such a nasty scene. 

Sam. (Fascinated and breathless) Would you? 

Pecey. (Energetically) Rather. 

Sam. Ah! 

Preccy. And then, of course, I should turn over 
all your letters to my press agent and tell him to 
go the limit. 
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Sam. Oh! 

Peccy. And after that I’d sue you for breach 
of promise or something. 

Sam. (Mopping lis brow) Hum! 

Peccy. (Revelling in the idea) It would be 
gorgeous.—Think of the papers. 

Sam. I do—lI am. 

Precey. It would make the front page all over 
the world. (She is carried away with the contem- 
plation of it.) 

Sam. (After a pause) I say, Peggy. 

Precey. Yes, old dear. 

Sam. You—er—you wouldn’t really kick up a 
mess like that, would you? 

Peccy. (Smacking her lips) Wouldn’t I?— 
You just try me. (There is a knock at the door. 
Sam is too dejected to move.) Come in. (The 
Boy comes in with tray, ice, glasses, and syphon.) 
Oh, it’s you! Open this, please. (She holds up 
the Scotch, which he takes and opens deftly.) 

Boy. Right, Miss, 

Peccy. (To Sam) You'll feel more cheerful 
shortly. 

Sam. I don’t think I’d better touch it. I—I’m 
not feeling very well, 

Preccy. Of course you’re not. You need a drink. 

Sam. No, really 

Peccy. Toothpicks! 

Boy. Anything else, Miss? 

Peccy. Not just now. (She fees him.) 

Boy. Thank you very much, Miss. (He goes 
out. ) 

Peccy. (Pouring) Do you still take Scotch 
with a little water? 

Sam. Oh, Lord, no! Just a drop. 

Peccy. Drop of water? 

Sam. (Horrified) No, no. Drop of Scotch. 
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Peccy. (Pouring liberally) No wonder you 
look so seedy. 

at (Grabbing her arm) For Heaven’s sake, 
stop! 

Peccy. (Calculating the drink) It’s only a 
lady’s drink after all. 

Sam. It’s a beastly gulp! 

Preccy. Well, we make ’em bigger since prohibi- 
tion—fewer but bigger. (She fills up the glasses 
with water.) Here’s the latest from Hollywood, 
Sam: (Holding up her glass.) Dead letters tell 
no tales. . 

Sam. Very clever. Haw—haw (He sud- 
denly remembers and his mirth dies.) WHum— 
yes (He takes an experimental sip and 
smacks his lips desig IA ) 

Pecey. Good? 

Sam. Hum—yes. 

Pecey. Try it again. 

Sam. Rather. (He sips deeply.) 

Preccy. Feel better? 

Sam. Believe I do—a little. 

Peccy. I knew it. 

Sam. (Beginning to mellow) I say, Peggy, you 
really are clever. Haw—haw—haw! 

Peccy. (Dropping down carelessly on _ the 
couch) Sit! 

Sam. (Doubtfully) Hum. 

Peccy. Cigarette, please. 

Sam. Certainly. (He offers his case.) 

Peccy. Light it. 

Sam. Yes, of course. (He lights it for her.) 

Pecey. (Inhaling deeply and purring satisfac- 
tion) You always did do that so nicely. 

Sam. (Pleased) It’s just.a knack. 

Preccy. Pretty one anyway. (She makes room 
for him beside her) Sit! 

Sam. (Struggling) Really, you know, it’s aw- 
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fully good of you and all that, but I must be go- 
ing. 

Decay Toothpicks ! 

Sam. But 

Pecey. Sit! (She grabs his hand and pulls him 
down on the couch.) 

Sam. (Feebly) Now, Peggy! 

Pecey. Drink! (And he does.) 

Sam. (Smacking his lips) Ah! 

Preccy. You see?—lI told you. 

Sam. (Admiration mounting) You are so 
deuced clever. 

Peccy. Am I?—What were we talking about, 
old dear? 

Sam. When? 

Preccy. When the boy came in. 

Sam. Oh! (He ponders.) Bless me, I haven't 
a notion! 

Peccy. You were going to tell me something— 
something solemn. 

Sam. (Vacantly) Was I? 

Peccy. Yes. Don’t you remember? And I cut 
in about the press agent and publishing your letters 
and all that. 

Sam. (Remembering with horror and drawing 
away) Oh!—That! 

Preccy. Yes. What was it? 

Sam. I—I don’t remember. 

Prccy. You do, of course. 

SaM. (Getting up. Desperately) I say, you 
know, I’ve got to go. Just remembered. Appoint- 
ment. 

Precey. Appointment? 

Sam. Rather.—Important too. 

Peccy. Fiddlesticks! Let him wait. 

Sam. It won’t do, really. 

Peccy. Then let him go. 

Sam. Oh, no, can’t do that! 
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Precey. (Studying him) You're not telling the 
truth, Sam. 

Sam. (Nervously) Honor bright. 

Peccy. Look at me. (He tries and fails.) Do 
you know, I believe you have got a girl. 

sam. (Very hollow, and terrified) Oh, haw— 
haw—haw! 

Peccy. (Fiercely) I do. 

Sam. Stuff, I tell you, stuff !—Haw—haw—haw! 
Only fancy now 
A Preccy. (Theatrically) If I really thought you 

ad 

Sam. (Shuddering) Of course I'll stay a while 
if you like. I—I only thought 

Preccy. Don’t think, old dear. You always get 
mixed up when you think. 

Sam. Well—er 

Peccy. Sit down. 

Sam. (Sitting down cautiously) There. 

Preccy. Lean back. 

Sam. (Leaning back uncomfortably) Ah! 

Precey. Comfy? 

Sam. Rather. 

Peccy. Good!—Now go on with your story. 

Sam. What? 

Peccy. I don’t know. It’s your story. 

Sam. (Thinking frantically) Oh, you mean 
about —— 

Precey. Exactly. 

Sam. Yes—hum—well, you see it’s like this— 
er—(Stalling.) it’s simply ghastly, Peggy. I—I 
hate to tell you. 

Preccy. For Pete’s sake get on with it. 

Sam. But you’ve got to know it soon or late 
and—er—lI 

Peccy. Well, for the love of Mike, let’s have it 
over with. What have you done? You haven't 
lost your money? 
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Sam. (lnspired) That’s it. That’s it exactly. 
(Beaming.) Lost my money. 

Pecey. (Startled) Not all of it? 

Sam. (Cheerfully) Every copper. (And he 
takes a long and comforting drink.) 

Pecey. Good gracious !—How? 

Sam. (Confused) How’s that?—What say? 

Peccy. How on earth did you lose it? 

Sam. Oh, how did I lose it? (He ponders.) 

Peccy. Yes. 

Sam. (Brilliantly) Oh, race horses and—er— 
things. 

Pecey. But I thought you had scads of it. 

Sam. So I did. 

Peccy. And it’s all gone? 

Sam. Every penny. 

Peccy. (Affected) Why, you poor old thing! 

Sam. (Trying to register a decent pathos) 
Thanks, old dear—thanks. 

Preccy. (Jumping up) You shall have another 
drink on that. 

Sam. Thanks.—It does help a little. 

Peacy. No wonder you look so tumbling down, 
you poor boy. 

Sam. It’s made an awful change in me. 

Pecey. Of course it would. It was rotten of me 
to twit you, but I never dreamed. 

Sam. (Murmuring) Quite all right. Doesn’t 
matter. 

Peccy. (A new idea occurs to her. Anxiously) 
I say, you haven’t lost your title? 

Sam. How’s that? 

Peccy. I mean, you’re still the Earl of Bagshot. 

Sam. Oh, yes! Can’t lose my title, you know. 
Couldn’t strip me of that. Rather not. 

Peccy. (Relieved) Corking!—And your what- 
d’-ye-call-’em—castle and all that. 

Sam, My ancestral estate. 
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Peaccy. That’s what I mean. You've still got it? 
(She hands him another drink.) 

Sam. Thanks awfully—Oh, yes! Couldn’t get 
that away from me. (Jt occurs to him that the out- 
look is brighter than it should be.) But—er—run 
down—oh, fearfully! Er—weeds in garden—er— 
roof leaks—er—everything. (And he takes a long 
and refreshing drink.) 

Peccy. (Curling up on the couch) Isn't that 
the limit ? 

Sam. Yes.—Wouldn’t have felt so cut up, you 
know, except on your account. 

Peccy. (Touched) Now, aren’t you just the 
sweetest thing? 

Sam. (Air of bluff resignation) But it’s all 
right, Peggy, you needn’t worry. I’m not going to 
hold you to it. Not that sort of chap—not exactly. 

Peccy. What do you mean? 

Sam. (Rising and hoping to strike just the right 
degree of pathos) Give you back your freedom. 
Release you—er—all obligation—Go away some- 
where—forget—(He hesitates.) Africa!—That’s it 
—That’s the ticket !—Africa! 

Peccy. (Tearfully) Why, Sam, I didn’t realize 
it was in you. 

Sam. (Scotch and sentiment are mixing) 
Clumsy fellow, Peggy—know it. But Sam’s heart 
—tright place. 

Pecey. (Ecstatically) You darling! 

Sam. (Sitting down comfortably in chair and 
draining his glass) Never say die. Bottoms up— 
eh? 

Peccy. You make me feel such a perfect little 
beast. 

Sam. Don’t—mustn’t say that. 

Peccy. But you don’t know what I’m thinking. 

Sam. Doesn’t matter. 

Peccy. Oh, but it does !—You see, it’s this way, 
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Sam: I met a boy in Hollywood—awfully nice 
boy, oodles of money, big New York family, way 
up, you know (Sam nods, beaming.) Made 
an awful row about me, wanted to marry me 
straight off. He’s in town now. Follows me 
around everywhere. He sent those flowers and— 
and the Scotch. 

Sam. (Dreamily) Must be splendid chap. 

Peccy. Yes.—Well, at first I didn’t say “yes” 
and I didn’t say “no.” You know how it is, Sam. 

Sam. (Indulgently) Oh, yes! 

Peccy. The fact is—I’m ashamed to admit it 
now—but the fact is ’d just about made up my 
mind, and then Oh, well 

Sam. (Heroically) Don’t spare me, Peggy. I 
deserve it. 

Peccy. Well, you seemed so sort of stodgy and 
—and indifferent, I’d practically decided to go 
through with it—(Sam musters a deep sigh. PEGGY 
continues hastily.) but of course I didn’t know, 
dear. I didn’t dream 

Sam. (Drearily) No, of course not. 

Peccy. And now you know the whole rotten 
story. 

Sam. Don’t blame you, Peggy, don’t blame you 
at all—not a bit—And—er—TI want you to know— 
(He rises as if to pronounce a benediction.) my 
—er—blessings will go with you both. 

Peccy. Sam! 

Sam. (Confused) What? 

Pecey. Don’t you understand, dear? 

Sam. What? 

Peccy. Why, you dear old thing, wild horses 
couldn’t drag me from you now. 

Sam. (Dazed) What! 

Preccy. You’re a man, Sam,—a real man. I 
wouldn’t part with you for anything in the world. 
(Sam gasps and shakes his head like a bewildered 
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bull. Prccy adds in movie style.) Till death do us 
part, Sam. 

SAM. (Hoarsely) Oh, don’t say that, please 
don’t! 

Peccy. You can count on me to the bitter end. 

SAM. (Groaning) But you don’t understand— 
I—I’ve lost all my money. 

Pecey. No matter. I make enough for two. 

Sam. And I’ve got such rotten expensive habits. 

Preccy. Never mind, dear, so have I. 

Sam. It’s too noble.—It’s too—too (He 
strikes an attitude.) I can’t let you do it. 

Peccy. You can’t stop me. (And she folds him 
in her arms. There is a knock at the door.) Come 
in. (They are in an affectionate attitude, but one 
for which Sam is in no way responsible. The door 
opens and Aunt Aucusta comes well into the 
room. She is a tall, severe, patrician woman of 
sixty, dressed in black. She 1s quite near-sighted 
and squints noticeably as she stares through the 
haze of tobacco smoke at the unexpected occu- 
pants of the room. Prccy, without releasing SAM.) 
Come right in. Excuse me, won’t you? I thought 
it was the waiter. 

Aunt A. (Uncertain of her bearings and squint- 
ing hard) I beg your pardon. 

Peccy. It’s quite all right. I suppose you’re 
from the press. 

Aunt A, (lcily) I am not from the press. I 
am looking for room 1912. 

Peccy. Oh!—Well, you’re in the right place. 

Aunt A. Some mistake. 

Peccy. Not a chance. The-number’s on the 
door. Shall—shall I call the office for you? 

Aunt A. (Squinting hard at both of them with 
intense disapproval) I couldn’t think of troubling 
you. 

Peacy. No trouble. 
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(Sam has sunk down in a chair. She drapes her- 
self across his knees and poinis her toes.) 


Aunt A. Thank you, no. (And with a final 
squint she sweeps from the room.) 

Sam. (Staring after her. Hazily) My eye, 
what a fluffy old bird! 

Preccy. Now I wonder what put her teeth on 
edge. (A knock at the door.) Come in. (The 
WAITER comes in carrying a service table.) Oh, 
it’s the waiter! (The Watter busies himself ar- 
ranging the table in the c. of the room. Sam is 
meditating drowsily in his chair. Pracy peeps un- 
der the dish covers.) Oh, they are bubbling! 

Waiter. Thank you, madam. 

Peccy. (Sniffing) And the coffee,—delicious. 
(She mixes another drink in Sam’s glass.) Come 
on, Sam, while it’s piping. 

Sam. Eh? 

Peccy. I say, come on. Let’s eat. 

Sam. I—I haven’t any appetite. 

Peccy. Toothpicks! 

Sam. But the bare thought of food—er—makes 
me uncomfortable. 

Peccy. That proves you’re hungry. 

Sam. (Dolefully) But I say 

Peccy. (Puiting his glass in his hand) Here’s 
an appetizer. 

Sam. Oh! (He takes it and sips.) My word, 
it’s fearfully strong! 

Peccy. Only half and half. 

Sam. Only what? 

Peccy. It’s the Hollywood formula for blues. 

Sam. Haw—haw—haw! Clever—deuced clever! 
(He takes a deep drink.) Ah! 

Peccy. That’s the stuff. It’ll make you forget 
you ever had any money to lose. (She seats her- 
self at the table.) Come on. Hurry! 
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Sam. (Rising) Well, I dare say a bite won’t 
hurt me. (He sits down at the table.) 

Preccy. Looks good, eh? 

Sam. Hum—rather. 

Walter. Sugar, madam? 

Preccy. Four, please. 

Sam. Disgusting. 

Pececy. I always take four lumps. 

Sam. Sickening. 

Peccy. Don’t you remember the pet name you 
used to call me? 

Sam. Which? 

Peccy. Sugar lips. 

Sam. Haw—haw! Oh, yes, so I did! 

Preccy. It’s in all your letters. 

Sam. (Choking) Is it? 

Walter. Worcestershire, sir? 

Sam. Ten drops. 

Waiter. Ten drops. Yes, sir. (He drops them 
carefully. ) 

Peccy. Sounds like a prescription. 

Sam. Haw—haw! Clever! (He begins to eat 
with relish.) 

Walter. Sugar, sir? 

Sam. No sugar. 

WAITER. Yes, sir. 

Preccy. You can go. 

Waiter. Yes, madam. (He goes out.) 


(There is along pause. They both eat with relish.) 


Peccy. I say, Sam. 

Sam. Yes? 

Peccy. I shall be the only Duchess in the movies. 

Sam. (Startled) Eh?—What? 

Preccy. I say I shall be the only Duchess in the 
movies. 
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Sam. Oh! (He reflects. Hopefully.) But you 
won't be a Duchess at all. 

Peccy. But I shall. 

Sam. Oh, no, you'll only be a Countess! 

Pecey. (Shocked) A Countess! 

Sam. A Duke’s wife is a Duchess. I’m only a 
beastly Earl. 

Preccy. (Disappointed) Oh! 

Sam. Earls don’t amount to anything,—really. 
They’re thick as field mice. Why, in England no- 
body even looks at ’em. 

Peccy. Well, they make an awful hit over here. 

Sam. Rot!—And Countesses,—my word!— 
they’re simply nothing. 

Peccy. (Cheerfully) Well, anyway, I shall be 
the only one in the movies. 

Sam. (Timidly) I—er—I should think if you 
could get a Duke, Peggy. 

Pecey. I don’t know any Dukes. 

Sam. I—er—I think I could introduce you to 
some 

Pecey. Toothpicks! Bother the old Dukes. An 
Earl is good enough for me. Whatever I am, Sam, 
I’m not a climber. 

Sam. No, of course. I—er—lI only thought —— 

Preccy. And then—there’s love. 

Sam. Oh, of course, love !—Got to consider that. 

Preccy. And I mightn’t love a Duke. 

Sam. Awfully good chaps,—some of ’em,—oh, 
yes, sporting! 

‘ Pecey. (Reflecting happily) Know what, old 
ear? 


Sam. What? 
Peccy. If the Prince of Wales wanted to cut 
you out—— (She pauses.) 


Sam. (Hopefully) Yes? 
Peccy. He couldn’t do it. 
Sam. Oh, don’t say that! 


” 
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Peccy. Fact. 

Sam. It’s—it’s lese-majesty. (He leans his head 
on lus hand wearily.) 

Prccy. I suppose it’s part of your religion about 
the Prince of Wales and all that. 

sam. Eh? 

Precey. I mean you’d have to give up your wife 
if he wanted her or—or anything. 

SAM. (Vaguely) Oh, yes! Rather! 

Peccy. (Meditating) I suppose it’s the way 
you’re brought up. 

Sam. It’s—it’s in the Charter. 

Peacy. I think it’s simply rotten. 

Sam. It is bad,—oh, yes, beastly! But can’t help 
it, you know. Always done it. 

Peccy. (Pushing back from the table) Well, I 
shouldn’t,—charter or no charter. 

Sam. Oh, but if you were a Countess, you'd 
have to. 

Peccy. Toothpicks! I’d do as I pleased. I’d be 
an American Countess anyway. 

Sam. (Shaking his head dubiously) Im afraid 
—er—it wouldn’t do. 

Peccy. I don’t take any stock in that nobility 
stuff, and the Prince of Wales better not start any- 
thing with me 

Sam. (Horrified) Oh, I say, Peggy! 

Peccy. I’m a one-man woman. 

Sam. Good Lord! 

Peccy. And you are the man. (SAM emits a 
deep groan. There is a knock at the door.) Come 
in 


Katie. (Appearing at the door) It’s me, ma’am, 
—Katie. 

Preccy. Oh, yes, come in. 

Katie. (Coming a few steps into the room) If 

you're busy, Oi kin come back later. ; 
 Praey. It’s all right. Come in. (She has risen 
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she hangs in wardrobe. She is busy going back 
and forth to the end of the scene.) 

Pecey. (Curling up in a chair near him) I say, 
Sam? 

Sam. Yes? 

Peccy. Of course I shall be presented at Court? 

Sam. Eh? 

Preccy. I say I shall be presented at Court, 
sha’n’t I? 

Sam. Oh! (Uncomfortably.) Oh, yes, I dare 
say! 

Peacy. What shall I wear? 

Sam. (Vaguely) Oh,—dress—things 

Pecaey. Of course, silly, but what sort of dress? 

Sam. Bless me, I don’t know! Er—one of these. 
(He waves his hand over his chest.) 

Peccy. You mean décolleté? 

SAM. That’s the ticket. 

Preccy. (After a thoughtful pause) What shall 
I say to the Queen? 

Sam. Oh, Lord, you don’t say anything! 

Peacy. Nothing at all? 

Sam. Not a word. 

Pecey. (She reflects) What will the Queen say 
to me? 

Sam. Oh, she won’t say anything! 

Peccy. Nothing at all? 

Sam. Not a word. 

Peccy. (Wrinkling her brows) Kind of stupid 
party. 

Sam. Beastly! 

Pecey. And then what happens? 

Sam. Oh, nothing !—Er—go home. 

Peccy. Sounds like an awful bore. 

Sam. It is—Fearful! 

Peccy. Well 

Sam. (Hastily) You won't like it. You won’t 
like it at all. 
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Peccy. (Cheerfully) Oh, I don’t know! 
Maybe I can pep ’em up a bit. 

SAM. (Aghast) Pep ’em up? 

Pecey. I know they’re awfully formal, Sam, and 
all that, but they’re only human after all. And if 
you can once get under their skins,—tell ’em a 
funny story or—or something,—you know 

Sam. But, good Lord, it isn’t done! 

Pecey. (Airily) Well, we'll see. (The ’phone 
rings.) Now who do you suppose (She goes 
to the *phone. Sam completes the preparations for 
a drink interrupted when he knocked over the bot- 
tle. Preccy phoning.) Hello! (Up stage now, and 
also quite chilly and final.) Oh!...... Well, now 
listen, Dangerfield: when I say a thing, I mean it. 
I’ve been in conference with my manager all even- 
ing hand: FE am quite exhausted... ..s. I simply 
couldn't think of it...... I’m very sorry you feel 
that way. Very sorry; but I haven’t given you any 
encouragement. ..... I have my career to think of, 
and I may never marry at all...... What? 


(Apparently DANGERFIELD has much to say because 
there is a long silence while she listens to lim. 
Katie has just picked up an armful of cloth- 
ing from the trunk. She comes on tiptoe to 


SAM.) 


Katie. (In a venomous whisper) Ye shud take 
shame av yerself. 

Sam. (Quailing) But I say, you don’t under- 
stand,—really. 

Katiz. (Witheringly) And me wurking in 
hotels for ten years. 

Sam. But look here 

Peccy. But; Dangerfield, I 5 

Katiz. Ye have a good wife or Oi’m no judge, 
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and this wan here is a dacint gurl aven if she is in 
the movies. 
Sam. (Groaning) It’s all a beastly mistake, 
don’t you understand? 
Prccy. No, I won’t. Now see here 
Katie. From the look av the thing ye’d be hung 
aven if yer heart was as clane as Saint Joseph’s. 
Peccy. ‘Toothpicks! 
Sam. Oh, Lord!—But I say, look here, it will 
all come out all right,—really 
Katie. If it does ye cud walk on the water. 


(And she turns away from him and goes to the 
dresser. SAM groans and takes a drink.) 


Peccy. (’Phoning. Her voice is raised in irri- 
tation) Well, listen to me, Dangerfield, you can do 
as you please about that...... Very well, silly, if 
you want to sit in the lobby all night, I dare say 
they'll let you. ..... T’m not coming down and you 
can’t come up. Now don’t bother me any more, 
please. Bye! (And she hangs up with a jerk. 
Jubilantly.) And that’s that. 

Sam. (Vaguely) What? 

Peccy. I’ve crossed the bridge and burned it. 

Sam. (Remonstrating) Oh, no, I say 


(Katie breathes a deep sigh.) 


Peccy. I am yours, Sam, old dear. Yours to 
the finish. 

SAM. (Under his breath) Oh, Lord! 

Peccy. (Thrilling with excitement) Fill up the 
glasses, Sam, and let’s have one real drink to the 
Earl and the Countess of Bagshot. 

Sam. (With an effort) Right-o! (He picks 
up the botile.) 
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(A rapping sound becomes audible. Its location is 
not clear.) 


Peccy. Come in! (The sound increases. She 
shouts.) Come in! 

Katie. (From the dresser, indicating 1913 with 
her thumb. Pointedly) It’s in there. 

Peccy. Where? 

Pari | Theres, 


(The knocking becomes insistent.) 


Sam. (Startled) What’s that? 

Preccy. It’s in your room. 

Sam. (Wildly) What?—Where? 

Katie. There’s somebody wanting you. 

Sam. (With an air of frenzy) Eh? 

PEGcy. There! 

KatTIE. So 

Sam. Oh, Lord. (And botile in hand he dashes 
into his own room and slams and locks the door 
behind him.) 

Peccy. (/n amazement) Sam! (She runs to 
the door and tries it.) 

Katiz. (Shaking her hand) He’s gone. 

Preccy. Gone? 

Katie. ’Tis good riddance. 

Peccy. (Rapping on the door) Sam! Sam! 

Katie. He'll not come back. 

Pecey. (Blankly) Not come back? 

Katie. (Quite casually as she lays the clothes in 
the drawer) His woife has got him now. 

Peccy. His wife! 

Katie. It’s the truth, God forgive me! 

Peccy. Toothpicks! He has no wife. 

Katie. Oi’m just done wid brushing her hair. 

Peccy. I tell you he has no wife. 

Katir. Shure ’tis a furst-chlass imitation then. 
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Peccy. You really mean he has a wife. 

Katiz. He has, bad cess to him. And a foine 
lady, too, or Oi’m no judge. 

Pecey. Oh! (She dashes back to the door and 
pounds on tt. Furiously.) Sam! Sam! 

Katie. (Shaking her head) ’Twill do no good. 

Pececy. (Fairly sobbing) Oh, the pig, the pig, 
—the big, bald, stodgy pig'And he took my 
Scotch. (Shouting and kicking the door.) Sam, 
you pig, bring back my Scotch! 


CURTAIN 


ACE: TH 


{ SCENE I 

EpitH’s room, No. ror. 

The action of this scene opens a few minutes be- 
fore the close of Act II. ~ 

EpitH is sitting before the dressing table while 
Katie puts the finishing touches to her hair. 


Katiz. How is that now? 

Hpirn., Very nice. 

Katie. (Stepping back to survey her work) 
Oi was wanst a lady’s maid. 

EpirH. Were you? 

Katir. ’Twas in the days of me youth befure 
Oi lost me moind. 

EpitH. (Fussing with her hair. Absently) 
Before you lost your mind? 

Katie. Befure Oi got married, Oi mane. 

Evita. (Laughing) Oh! 

Katie. ’Tis the same thing if ye ask me. 

EpitH. Did it turn out badly? 

Katie. No wurse than Oi had a right to ixpect. 
He was a Britisher and a Protestant to boot, bad 
cess to him. 

EpitH. (Rising) Was he unkind to you? 

Katiz. (Reflecting) Well, I dunno as ye cud 
call it that. 

EpitH. No? 

Katie. He had an eye for the wimmen. 

EpitH. Oh, that was too bad! 

Katie. And he drank loike a fish. 

EpirH. Ah! 

65 
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Katie. And he done no wurk—niver. 

Epito. Oh dear! But at least he wasn’t cruel 
to you. He didn’t beat you. 

Katie. Did he bate me? 

Epirn. “Yes, 

Katie. (Looking proudly at her brawny arms) 
He did not. 

EpitH. Well, that was good anyway. 

Katie. He tried to wanst. 

Epitu. What ashame! 

Katie. Yes. *Iwas the last tome I ever saw 
him. When we parted they was putting him in the 
ambulance. 

EpirH. (Laughing) And you never saw him 
again? 

Katie. No, thank God! 

EpitH. Well, you mustn’t be discouraged. All 
the Britishers aren’t like that. 

Katie. Ye may be roight, ma’am,—but Oi’ll not 
be taking a chanct on another wan. 

Epita. (Listening at Sam’s door) Nota sound. 
I dare say he’s asleep. 

Katie. Ye cud always hear moine when he 
shlept. 

EpitnH. Poor dear, he seemed so fearfully up- 
set to-night. I wonder if I ought to wake him? 

Katiz. Yer loike a mother with her furst child. 

Epite. Am I? 

Katie. Shure ye’d wake him up to see if he’s 
alive. 

Epira. (Laughing) I suppose I am foolish 
about him. 

Katie. (Sighing) We all are—wanst. 


(There is a knock at the door. Katie answers it.) 


EpitH. I won’t disturb him until Aunt Augusta 
comes. 
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Katie. It’s the waiter ye sent fer. 

EpirH. Oh, yes! Let him come in. (The 
WAITER comes in.) I'll have a little surprise for 
the dear boy when he does wake up. 

Walter. Card, madam? 

Evita. No. (Meditating.) Hum, let me think 
—he’s passionately fond of rarebits. 

Katiz. D’ye think he’s well enough to be ateing 
that sthuff? 

Epits. Oh, I don’t think he’s really sick. 

Katie. He looked kinda sick. 

EpitH. Just tired, that’s all. (To the Waiter.) 
Yes, rarebits. And they must be steaming hot. 
Bubbling, do you understand? 

Waiter. Bubbling. Yes, madam. 

EpitH. And coffee and rolls. That’s all. 

Walter. Service, madam? 

Epitu. Service for two. 

Walter. Thank you, madam. Service for two. 
(He backs to the door.) Directly, madam. (He 
goes out.) 

Katie. Ye have no more fer me to do? 

EpitH. No, thank you. Not just now. 

Katiz. Oj1'll be going back to the lady from 
California. Mebbe she’s made up her moind now 
if she’ll be packing or onpacking. 

EpitH. Yes. Well, thank you very much. 
(She hands her a bill.) 

Katie. It’s a pleasure to wurk fer ye, ma’am, 
and Oi—Oi hope ye have good luck with yer hus- 
band. 

EpitH. That’s very nice of you. 

Katie. Oi think ye desarve it—Good-night, 
ma’am. 

Epiru. Good-night. (Katie goes out. EpITtH 
laughs, goes back to Sam’s door and listens.) Dear 
old Sam!—I can’t think what was wrong with him 
to-night—so unlike him to be fussy and restless.— 
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Well, this sleep will do him good. (She puts her 
ear close to the door.) Not a sound! (Affec- 
tionately.) Dear old boy—so safe—so reliable—so 
steady. (There is a knock at the door.) Come in. 


(The Boy enters, followed by Aunt AUGUSTA.) 


Boy. Lady looking for you, ma’am. She lost 
her way. 

EpitH. Aunt Augusta! 

Aunt A. Edith, my dear child! 


(They embrace.) 


EpitH. It’s so wonderful to see you. Take off 
your coat, dear. (She takes the coat.) 

Aunt A. Young man, I wish you would ask my 
chauffeur to give you the package that I left in the 
car. 

Boy. Yes, ma’am. (He goes out.) 

Aunt A. I have had quite a thrilling experi- 
ence, Edith. 

EpitH. Good gracious, what? 

Aunt A. Do you remember, dear? You told 
me to come to room I9g12. 

Epitu. Yes, I’m so sorry. It’s 1914. 

Aunt A. Yes, I know it now. But I went to 
1912 as you directed me. 

EpitH. Dear me! 

Aunt A. It was most embarrassing. 

EpitH. Great conscience! What was it? 

Aunt A. I hesitate to tell you, my dear. 

EpitH. Oh yes, do! 

Aunt A. Well, I was an unwilling witness to a 
very shocking scene. 

Bore. -Ob! “Tell ime 

Aunt A. A woman in an almost indecent neg- 
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ligée and—and her male companion—tippling 
openly—and—and maudlin. 

EpiruH. Great heavens, how unfortunate! 

Aunt A. Yes. I was very much upset. 

EpitH. Do you think they were man and wife? 

Aunt A. (Shaking her head) No. They had 
an air of exhilaration that was not domestic. 

EpitH. I’m simply aghast. 

Aunt A. There, there, my child, don’t trouble 
yourself about it. 

EpitH. But it was my fault. 

Aunt A. I shall not think about it any more. 

FpitH. Really? 

Aunt A. I promise you. (Squinting about.) 
And now, dear, where is your husband? 

EpitH. He’s in there, poor dear, taking a nap. 
He was all tired out to-night. Tl call him di- 
rectly. 

Aunt A. Ah!-—It was in the room beyond that 
room that I had my—my adventure. (EDITH mur- 
murs regrets.) Yes. But tell me about your hus- 
band, Edith. 

Evita. Well—he’s quite British, and an Earl, 
and not too young, and—and very nice. 

Aunt A. Means? 

Epitu. Oh, yes! 

Aunt A. Ah!—You met him? 

Epiru. In London three months ago. We were 
married there very quietly and had our honeymoon 
at Deauville. It has all been very charming. 

Aunt A. His habits 

Epitn. Excellent! He is the soul of honor, and 
as steady and dependable as a clock. 

Aunt A. Ah!—He is not a-divorced man? 

EpitH. Oh, no! 

Aunt A. No—no entanglements of any sort? 

Evita. (Smiling) Well, none that I know of. 
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—But nothing of that kind would be conceivable 
with Sam. 

Aunt A. (Breathing a sigh of relief) Ah!—I 
feel that I shall like him. 

EpirH. Oh, you’re sure to like him! Everyone 
likes Sam.—I’ll call him now. He’ll be so pleased. 
(She goes to his door.) 

Aunt A. Yes, do. 
EpitH. (Listening, and then tapping lightly on 
the door) Sam!—Sam! (After a pause she taps 
more loudly.) Sam!—Oh, Sam! (Pause.) He 

must be very sound asleep. 

Aunt A. I should think so. 

EpitH. He was quite exhausted to-night, poor 
boy. (She knocks vigorously.) Sam!—Sam!— 
Oh, Sam! (She begins to be concerned.) He 
didn’t seem very well to-night. Oh dear, I do hope 
he isn’t ill. (She fairly beats on the door.) Sam! 
Sam! 

Aunt A. Perhaps he has stepped out. 

Epita. Oh, no, he wouldn’t do that! He never 
goes anywhere without telling me. (She pounds on 
the door.) Sam!—Sam, dear!—Sam! 

Aunt A. (Rising. _Nervously) Perhaps it 
would be well to call the authorities and break down 
the door. 

Epitu. (Almost hysterically) Oh dear!—Oh 
dear!—I don’t know what to do. (She pounds 
agam.) Sam! Sam! 

» Aunt A. (Fluttering toward the outer door) I 
_ remember a case—poor man—drowned in bath 
* Eprrn. (Shrieking) Sam! Sam! Sam! (The 
door opens a crack.) Oh, thank heavens! (She 
tries to pull the door open but it is held.) Sam, 
open the door!—What were you doing? (Sam is 
invisible and inaudible.) What?—Oh! You gave 
me such a fright. (Zo Aunt Aucusta.) He was 
shaving. (Aunt Avcusta sinks into a chair quite 
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overcome with emotion.) Sam, Aunt Augusta is 
here. You must come right in. (There is a knock 
at the outer door and the Boy comes just inside the 
entrance. He has a small package. He stands there 
unnoticed, waiting until the excitement shall sub- 
side.) Yes. Come immediately. (The door opens 
half-way and SaM enters wild-eyed and dishevelled. 
He 1s still in his kimono, and he has the half empty 
botile of Scotch in his hand. The door screens him 
from Aunt Aucusta. AZ this moment a fearful 
pounding breaks out in the other room, EpitTH is 
so startled by the racket that she does not for a 
moment take in Sam’s appearance.) Oh, what is 
that terrible noise! (She puis her hands to her 
ears.) 

Boy. Beg pardon, ma’am. (She looks at him.) 
Radiators, ma’am.—Steam pipes—pounding. 

EpitH. It’s outrageous. 

Sam. (Brilliantly) Fearful! Terrible! Couldn’t 
sleep for it! (The noise is modified.) 

Boy. Very sorry, ma’am. Have it stopped di- 
rectly. 

EpitH. IJ never heard of such a thing. 

Boy. Yes, ma’am. (He hands the package to 
Aunt AUGUSTA.) 

Sam. I told you these were bad rooms, Edith. 
IJ—I didn’t want to stay here. 

EpitH. Yes, dear, of course. We'll (She 
becomes aware of his appearance. Horrified.) 
Sam! 

Sam. What? 

EpitH. What have you got in your hand? 

Sam. (Suffused with shame and trying to hide 
the bottle behind him) Oh!—Fearfully sorry !— 
Didn’t think—er 

Epitru. And take off that kimono and put on 
your coat. 
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Sam. (Backing toward the door) Yes—yes— 
of course. Stupid of me— 


(The noise begins again in his room. He starts, 
hesitates, shudders. Then, with a groan, bolts 
into his room pulling the door shut behind him. 
EpitH comes away from the door, puzzled and 
confused. ) 


Aunt A. Where—where is he? 

Epitu. He will be in directly. 

Aunt A, Oh!—Come over here, dear. (EpiITH 
goes to her. She has taken a magnificent string of 
pearls from the package. She puts it around 
EpitH’s neck, and leans back with a smile.) There! 

EpitH. Oh! 

Aunt A, My wedding present—They were my 
mother’s. 

Epiru. Oh, you darling! (She embraces her 
rapturously. ) . 

Aunt A. (Significantly) I shall have a little 
present for Samuel to-morrow if—if I like him. — 

Epita. You’re not an ordinary aunt. You’re a 
fairy. 

Aunt A. (Pleased) I like to do things for 
worthy people. 

Epitu. Bless your heart! (Sam comes in. He 
has recovered most of his poise. She runs to him.) 
Look, Sam!—Aren’t they wonderful? 

Sam. By Jove! (He examines the pearls.) 
Ripping ! 

EpitH. My wedding gift from Aunt Augusta. 

Sam. Oh, I say, but that’s a proper gift. 

Epirn. (Taking his arm and leading him for- 
ward) Aunt Augusta, this is Sam. 

Aunt A. (Rising and squinting) How do you 
do, Samuel? 
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(Sam sees her now for the first time. He starts 
terribly, hesitates, and looks wildly about.) 


Sam. (Under his breath) Oh, Lord! 

EpitH. (/ndignant) Sam! 

Sam. (Fainily) All over now Oh, 
well (And he marches up like a lamb to the 
slaughter and takes the old lady’s outstretched hand, 
mumbling over it unintelligibly. ) 

Aunt A. (Squinting hard at Sam who quails 
but holds his ground) Edith, my dear, I have met 
your husband before. 

Epitu. You have? 

sam. (Very faintly) No good—all over.— 
Ruined 

Aunt A. (Thoughtfully) Yes. 

Epita. Do you remember, Sam? 

Sam. Oh, yes!—Of course—no good now—only 
wanted fix things up—rotten luck—can’t be helped 
—oh, well 

Epirg. What are you talking about? 

Sam. Sorry, old girl—sorry 

EpitH. But where did you meet Aunt Augusta? 

Sam. (Groaning) Ask her. 

Aunt A. (She has been pondering unsuccess- 
fully) Yes, Samuel. Where did we meet? 

Sam. (Dazed) What? 

Aunt A. Where did we meet? 

Sam. Oh! (Jncredulously.) Where? 

Aunt A. Your face is very familiar to me. 
But for the moment I cannot recall the circum- 
stances of our meeting. 

Sam. You can’t? 

Aunt A. No. Where was it? 

Sam. Oh! (Brilliantly.) Well—er—let me 
see (He ponders.) Bless my soul, I can’t 
remember! 

Aunt A, Isn’t it stupid of me? 
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Sam. (Cheerfully) Oh, no, not at all!—Stupid 
of me—very. 

Aunt A. (Shaking her head) No, I can’t re- 
member, but—I shall. 


Sam. What? 

Epirn, Aunt Augusta is a genius at remember- 
ing. 

Sam. Oh! 


Aunt A. It is one of my peculiarities, Samuel, 
that I never forget a face. 

Sam. (Crestfallen) Oh! 

Aunt A. And though I cannot always place it 
at the moment, the recollection of the circumstances 
invariably returns. 

Sam. Invariably? 

Aunt A. Invariably. 

Sam. Oh! 

Aunt A. I think it has never failed. 

Sam. Never? 

Aunt A. Never. 

Sam. Ah! (He takes out his handkerchief and 
mops his brow.) 

Aunt A. (Rising) And now, my dear children, 
it is very late—for me. (She embraces EpttTu.) 
But I couldn’t have slept, Edith, until I had seen 
you and your dear husband. (She holds out her 
hand to SaM.) 

Sam. Awfully good of you—er—awfully 

Aunt A. You will dine with me to-morrow? 

Epitu. Of course, Auntie dear. 

Sam. Oh, yes—of course 

Aunt A. I am gratified, Samuel—much grati- 
fied that Edith has chosen for her husband so fine 
and strong and—dependable a man. 

SAM. (Huskily) Oh, I say 

Aunt A. Good-night, my dears. 

Epitu. Until to-morrow. 

Aunt A. To-morrow. (She goes out.) 
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(Sam sits down wearily.) 


Epitu. (Watching him curiously) Do you like 
her, Sam? 

SAM. (Gloomily) Oh, immensely ! 

Epira. I’m so glad.—She likes you, too—Isn’t 
that splendid! 

Sam. Oh, yes—splendid! (He broods dis- 
mally.) 


(EpitH watches him, worried and puzzled. She 
starts to speak, hesitates, arranges some things 
on the dresser, ponders.) 


diprra.: «Sam. 

Sam. Yes, old girl. 

EpirH. Are you angry with me about some- 
thing? 

Sam. Angry? 

EpitH. You—you seem so strange. 

Sam. Bit fagged, I dare say. 

EpitH. You—you’re not tired of me, Sam? 

Sam. Oh, Lord! 

EpitH. Are you sure? 

Sam. Finest woman in the world, Edith— 
Couldn’t get along without you. (His voice has a 
suspicious quaver.) <Aren’t fit to tie your shoe- 
strings, but 

Epiru. Sam, don’t say such things. (She runs 
to him and sits on the couch beside him.) You're 
my ideal of all that a man should be. 

Sam. No, no, Edith. No. 

EpitH. You are. There’s something big and 
fine about you—honor, I think it is—that keen, 
never failing sense of honor. 

Sam. (Huskily) But I’m not. 

Epitn. You are. It was the first thing in you 
that attracted me. And afterwards I came to know 
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your gentleness, your chivalry, your generous 
heart. 

Sam. I—I wanted you to think I was like that, 
but—I’m only a blundering fool. I—I never mean 
to mess things up, but 

Epitu. (Putting her hand over his lips) Hush! 
Of course people do take advantage of you as they 
do of every generous person. But I like it that you 
let them do it. 

Sam. But it gets one in such frightful holes. 

EpitH. They’re honest holes, Sam. I don’t 
mind them. Your name is clean—unsullied. 

Sam. I—TI haven’t been such an angel, Edith. 

Epitn. I don’t mean that. It’s something much 
—much bigger. You’re clean, Sam, clean at heart. 
Your tastes are fine in everything. You don’t like 
cheap wine,—cheap pictures,—or—or cheap women. 
That’s what I mean—that’s what I like. (She cud- 
dles closer to him.) 

Sam. (After a htile pause) But, Edith —— 

EpitH. Yes, dear? 

Sam. (Desperately) Suppose—suppose I wasn’t 
just like that. (Faltering but carrying on bravely.) 
Suppose there was—er—some—some rotten scan- 
dal 

Epitp. (Laughing) What sort of scandal? 

Sam. Oh—er—anything. You know, the usual 
thing. Something—er—like what happened to poor 
Bannon. 

EpitH. Oh! 

SAM. Suppose I really had gone and—and made 
a mess of it? 

Piro Ves? 

Sam. Asked some silly actress to marry me, you 
know 

Epitn. (Laughing) I can’t picture it. 

Sam. And—er—written—oh, just stacks and 
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stacks of mushy letters. And it got in the papers 
—er—pictures, letters, lawsuits—er—everything. 

Bpira. Yes? 

Sam. Well, I say, how would you feel about me 
then? 

EpitH. (Wrinkling her brows) Well, I 
shouldn’t like it. 

Sam. No, of course. But what I mean to say 
—er—that is—would—would you still be—be fond 
of me? 

EpitH. To answer that I should have to know 
all the circumstances. 

Sam. (Disappointed) Oh! But that’s just the 
point. Now what I mean to say is this 


(A knock at the door.) 


EpitH. (Rising) Come in. 

WalItTER. (Coming in) Waiter, madam. 

Epitu. Oh, yes, to be sure! Id forgotten all 
about it. 


(The WAITER comes in with a service table which 
he arranges in the c. of the room.) 


Sam. I say, what’s all this? 

EpitH. Oh, just a little surprise! 

Sam. Eh!—What? 

Epitu. I know your weakness, dear. 

Sam. But (He stares stupidly at the table. 
The Watter’s back is to him.) 

EpitH. Rarebits and coffee. (She goes to the 
table. ) 

Sam. (Horrified) Oh, Lord! 

EpituH. (Lifting a cover) Oh, they are bub- 
bling, aren’t they? (Sam groans.) 

Walter. Yes, madam. 

EpitH. And don’t they smell delicious? 
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(The Watrer gets a good look at SAM, recognizes 
him, and steps back in dismay, At the same 
moment Sam, who has risen, recognizes the 
WAITER and is even more dismayed.) 


Waiter. (Apologetically) Mistake, madam. 
I’m very sorry. (EpirH looks at him inquiringly.) 
I understood you to say: Service for two. 

Epirn. So I did. Service for two. 

Waiter. Oh! (And he stares at SAM with an 
expression in which amazement blends with admira- 
tion.) Chair, sir. (And he places a chair for 
SAM. ) 

Sam. Funny but I don’t seem to be hungry. I 


(The Waiter coughs. Sam glares at him.) 


Epitu. (Sitting down) Nonsense, Sam! Only 
sniff. Isn’t that good? 

Sam. (Sniffing with a sickly expression) Oh, 
ripping! But—er—I’m not peckish. 

Epitu. It’s just what you need, dear. It’s hours 
since you've had a bite. 


(The WaItTER coughs. Sam glares at him.) 


Sam. (Sitting down and picking up his fork. 
Sadly) I used to be rather fond of these things. 

EpitH. You still were last week. 

Sam. (Incredulously) Was that only last 
week ? 

EpitH. Only last week. (She is eating. ,He 
sighs and takes a cautious bite.) 

Sam. (Ruminating) They say rarebits are 
deadly. Hum.—Wonder how many of ’em it would 
take to make one really ill? 

Epira. I should think two might. 

Sam. Oh! 
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Walter. Sugar, madam? 

Evita. Two. 

Waiter. (Brightly) No sugar for you, sir. 

Sam. (Snappishly) No. 

Walter. Worcestershire, sir? 

Sam. Yes. 

Waiter. Ho, yes, sir, I remember. Ten drops, 
wasn’t it, sir? (And he begins to drop them.) 

Epitu. (Looking up quickly) Isn’t that odd? 

Sam. (Boring holes in the Waiter with his 
eyes) What? 

EpituH. Why, his knowing how many drops of 
Worcestershire you take. 

Sam. Oh, no! 

EpitH. But it is odd. 

Sam. Waiters—er—always know that sort of 
thing. 

Epitw. (Yo Waiter) You’ve waited on the 
gentleman before? 

Waiter. (Jnnocenily) Ho, yes, madam! 

Sam. (Trying to kick him under the table) 
Fancy his remembering me when I was here last. 

EpirH. Have you been employed here a long 
time? 

Waiter. Ho, yes, madam,—two weeks. 

Epitu. Ah, then it must have been some other 
place. 

Waiter. No, no, madam. Hi—— 

Sam. (Interrupting hastily, and glaring furi- 
ously) | London—Paris—er—Cairo—can’t _ tell— 
eh? (And he punctuates the final word with a 
sharp kick on the Watter’s shin.) 

Waiter. (Wincing) Ouch! (He looks re- 
proachfully at Sam. Recovering is digmty.) Beg 
pardon, madam—sir.—Hi tripped. ae 

Sam, (Almost viciously) Paris now, wasn’t it? 
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Waiter. (Keeping out of reach. Eagerly) Ho, 
yes, sir. That’s hit, Paris. 

Epitu. But one doesn’t eat rarebits in Paris. 
(Sam chokes and tips over his glass of water.) 
Oh dear, now see what you’ve done! 

Walter. Very sorry, sir. Very sorry. (He 
mops up the floor with a napkin, but warily and at 
arm’s length.) 

Sam. (Breathing hard) Couldn’t help it.—Too 
bad.—Better now.—Whew! 

Walter. You were saying, sir? 

Sam. Nothing—You can go. 

Waiter. Nothing else, sir? 

Sam. (Pointing with his fork at the door. 
Threateningly) You can go. 

Waiter, © (flastily). “ -Yés,7 sir. 7 le abaces 
quickly out of the room, and Sam breathes a sigh 
of relief.) 

Sam. (Grumbling) Clumsy cockney! 

EpirH. But, dear, he seems a very good waiter. 

Sam. I date say, but—er—I don’t like him. 

EpirH. Where do you suppose he’s waited on 
you before? 

Sam. Can’t tell, but—but I’m sure I didn’t like 
him then. 

Epitu. Eat your rarebit, Sam; it’s so good. 

Sam. (Taking a bite with evident loathing) I 
am eating. 

EpirH. And let me pour you another cup of 
coffee. 

Sam. But you know, old girl, if I drink more 
than two cups I’m awake all night. 

EpitH. I know, dear, but you’ve only had one 
cup. (She pours.) 

Sam. (Foggily) Only one? 

Epitu. Why, of course, only one. 

Sam. Oh! (He ponders.) Do you know, I was 
sure it was two, or—hum—let me see—three, 
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EpituH. Three! 

Sam. (Confused) Oh—er—(Brilliantly.) I re- 
member now. That was yesterday. (He takes 
a great gulp of coffee. A few moments pass. He 
ts thinking hard.) I say, Edith. 

EpitH. Yes, dear? 

Sam. Do you remember what we were talking 
about? 

EpitH. When? 

Sam. Just before the waiter came in. 

EpirnH. Oh! (She meditates.) Why, you were 
going to tell me something, weren’t you? 

Sam. That’s it. That’s it exactly.—Hum 
(He hesitates, reflects for a moment and takes a 
deep breath.) Now here’s the point: it’s like this, 
old girl—what I wanted to say (He hesi- 
tates.) You see, it’s a bit hard to get started, but 
what I was getting at—well—it—it’s something like 
this (There is a knock at the door.) 

Foire. Come-in. 


(Aunt Aucusta comes into the room. She does 
not look at Sam, whose worst fears are now 
realized. EDitH springs up in surprise. Sam 
rises and backs away miserably.) 


Aunt A. I am sorry to disturb you, Edith. 

Epitu. Why, Aunt Augusta! 

Aunt A. But I felt compelled to return imme- 
diately. 

Epitu. (Confused) Yes?—Did you forget 
something ? 

Aunt A. (Looking at Sam. Pointedly) Yes. 
I forgot something. 


(Sam backs further away, mumbling unintelligibly.) 
EpitH. (Blankly) Oh! 
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Aunt A. But I have remembered. (A sig- 
nificant pause.) I should like to have a few mo- 
ments with you in private. 

EpiTtH. You mean without Sam? 

Aunt A. - If you please. 

Sam. (Pathetically) Quite all right—Going 
now. (He moves toward his room, his speech thick- 
ening.) Sorry—awful mess—too bad—too bad 

EpitH. (Overtaking him) But, Sam dear, you 
needn’t go. (To Aunt Aucusta proudly.) I have 
no secrets from Sam, Aunt Augusta. 

Aunt A. (Jcily) It is unfortunate that Samuel 
cannot say the same thing. 

Epira. (Bridling) Why, what do you mean? 

Sam. All right, old girl—steady now. (He 
takes her hand.) Aunt Augusta—she’s right—she 
knows. Don’t worry (He presses her hand to 
his lips.) Good old girl—best ever (His 
Speech becomes inarticulate. He straightens lis 
shoulders and marches into his room, closing the 
door behind him.) 

Epitu. (Facing AuNT Aucusta) Well? 

Aunt A. (Kindly, but firmly) I am sorry, 
Edith, my dear child, but my duty as your guard- 
ian and as a Christian woman leaves me no alterna- 
tive. 

Epitu. (Coldly) I do not understand you. 

Aunt A. You will do so directly. (She pauses 
to choose her words.) 

Hpirn. — Well? 

Aunt A. Your husband is deceiving you. 

EpitH. (Cold and deliberate) I don’t believe 
you. 

Aunt A. You must know that I would not make 
a statement of this kind without the evidence to 
support it. 

Epitu. I shall not believe your evidence. 
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Aunt A. You will at least hear it. 

EpitH. I don’t wish to hear it. 

Aunt A. JI told you I had seen your husband 
before, though for the moment I could not remem- 
ber where. On my way home the recollection sud- 
denly came to me. (She pauses to choose her 
words.) He was the man in the room to which I 
went by mistake. 

Evita. (/nvoluntarily) Oh! 

Aunt A. The companion of—of the loose 
woman. 

Epitu. (Laughing hysterically) You are mis- 
taken. 

Aunt A. I am not mistaken. 

EpitaH. You are—you are 
absurd! 

Aunt A. That room connects with your hus- 
band’s room. 

Epitu. What has that to do with it? 

Aunt A. You can determine for yourself. 

Epitu. I do not believe it, and I should consider 
it beneath my dignity to determine anything. 

Aunt A. My child, I feel for you, but your 
eyes must be opened to the truth. 

EpitH. It is not the truth. 

Aunt A. Very well—then I shall settle the mat- 
ter for you. (She starts toward Sam’s door.) 

EpitH. (Alarmed) What are you going to do? 

Aunt A. Come and you shall see. (And with- 
out knocking, she opens the door and goes into 
SaMm’s room.) 

Epiru. (Running after her) No, no, you must 
not do that !—I—TI forbid it. 


CURTAIN 


Oh, it’s too 
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SCENE 2 


Sam’s room, No. 1913. 

The action in this scene follows Sam’s exit in the 
previous scene. 

Sam is just entering the room from 1914. He looks 
beaten, and helpless, and pathetic. His eyes 
are moist and he brushes his cuff across them. 
He looks at the door to Prccy’s room and 
shakes his head sadly. Mechanically he puts 
on lis kimono. He picks up the bottle of 
Scotch and gazes at it ruefully, then puts it 
down. He moves about softly and with anxz- 
tous glances at Peccy’s door. At length he sits 
down in an easy-chair in the c. of the room, 
fills his pipe, lights it, and blows a great cloud 
of dismal smoke. 


Sam. (Thinking very sorrowfully aloud) 
Meant to tell her—tried to tell Oh, Lord—I’m 
such a clumsy fool.—And she’ll never understand. 
(A deep groan.) Oh, well! (And he wipes his 
eyes again with his cuff, and sits very still and 
pathetic, puffing at his pipe. The door into 1914 
opens, and Aunt AuGusta comes into the room 
with Epita at her heels. Leaping to his feet in 
consternation.) Oh dear!—Fearfully sorry! 

Evita. (With cold fury) You shall not make 
a scene here. I won’t have it. 

Aunt A. Edith, I am your guardian, and it is 
my duty. 

EpitH. No, I forbid it. 

Sam. (From the background whither he has re- 
treated) I say, I didn’t know you were coming in 
here. I shouldn’t have put on my kimono. I—I’m 
fearfully sorry. 

EpitH. It doesn’t matter, Sam. 
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Jee A. Will you knock on that door, or shall 
Epita. (Beside herself) I don’t believe a word 
of it. My husband is a man of honor. And I for- 
bid you 
Aunt A. (Interrupting) As you will. (She 
marches to PEGGY’s door.) 
Sam. (Horrified) Eh?—What?—What’s that? 


(Aunt Aucusta knocks sharply on the door.) 


Evita. Oh! (She begins to sob hysterically.) 

Sam. (To Aunt Aucusta) Oh, I say now, 
don’t do that! (Aunt Aucusta knocks again, 
loudly.) Oh, Lord! (He sinks speechless onto 
the couch.) 

EpitH. (Falling to her knees beside him) Sam! 
Sam! I don’t believe it—I don’t believe it. (She 
sobs. He cannot speak. He puts ms hand gently 
on her head.) 


(The bolt is turned from the other side. AUNT 
Avucusta turns the knob and jerks the door 
wide open. A very sleepy man comes a step 
into the room with the door. He is about 
SAm’s size and somewhat resembles him, and 
he is very British. He has on a blue kimono 
very much like Sam’s over a suit of bright pink 
pajamas. ) 


Guest. (Stupidly) I say, what’s all the row? 
(He stares at the spellbound company with grow- 
ing alarm.) Good Lord! There isn’t a fire, is 
there? 

Aunt A. Oh! (She falls back a step in con- 
fusion and squints hard.) 

Guest. (Politely but vaguely) Eh?—What? 

Aunt A. (Pointing at him) That is the man. 
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EpitH. Sam! Sam! I knew it. 

Guest. (Staring blankly at Aunt Aucusta) I 
—er—I beg your pardon. 

Sam. (Rising gloriously to the occasion) Mis- 
take, old chap—er—fearfully sorry. 

Guest. Oh! (And he stares at Sam who stares 
helplessly back at him.) 

Sam. You see—what I mean to say—er—this 
lady, my Aunt Augusta—er—confused, knocked 
wrong door.—Beastly to trouble you—er 

Guest. (Cheerfully) Quite all right, old man. 
Bit foozled,—sleep, you know. Hum—well 
(He becomes aware of the pajamas and folds the 
kimono over them in great embarrassment.) Oh 
dear !—Shocking, coming in this way,—ladies——So 
sorry (And he scuttles back into his room 
and closes the door.) 

Sam. (Mopping his brow) My word!—Most 
confusing—rather (And he stares groggtly at 
the door.) 

Aunt A. (Faintly) Samuel. 

SAM. (Jumping nervously) - Oh! Really, 
doesn’t matter.—Oh, no!—Not a bit. 

Aunt A. Samuel, I have made a deplorable and 
inexcusable mistake (Her voice falters.) 

Sam. (Miserably) Oh! Don’t say that— 
please. 

Aunt A. I haven’t the right to hope for your 
forgiveness, but—but—I do offer you my apologies 
from the bottom of my heart, and (She holds 
out her hand.) 

Sam. (Shaking hands very awkwardly) Noth- 
ing—treally—so sorry 

Aunt A. I shall pray that you will forgive and 
forget my stupid blunder. 

SAM. Perfectly natural—Don’t blame you a bit. 
—Can’t make it out myself (And he stares at 
the door.) 
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Aunt A. Oh! Thank you, Samuel, thank you. 
You are very generous. 

Epita. (Proudly) You see the sort of man I’ve 
married. 

Aunt A. (Humbly) Yes, yes, my dear, I see. 

Sam. (Dropping Aunt Aucusta’s hand and 
backing away) Oh, now!—I say, you mustn’t, 
please (He mops his brow.) It’s too—too 
ghastly —— (He takes a deep breath.) You see, 
you don’t understand, you don’t understand at all. 
(He stumbles but goes on bravely.) I can’t quite 
fathom it myself but 

Aunt A. (Suddenly swaying dangerously) Oh! 
—Edith!—Oh! (Epiru runs to her and supports 
her.) I feel faint—very faint. 

Evita. Water, quick, Sam. 

Sam. (Rushing about frantically) Oh dear !— 
Yes, of course—water—to be sure (And he 
returns with the bottle of Scotch.) 

EpitH. No, no, dear. Water. 

Sam. Oh, yes!—Of course. You said water— 
water (He dashes about again vainly. Mut- 
tering.) My word! not a drop. 

EpitH. Do hurry, Sam! 

Sam. Bless me! there isn’t a drop. (He flies 
back with the Scotch.) Anyway I think this would 
be better, dear. 

EpitH. Get the water from the bathroom, Sam. 
Quickly. 

Sam. Of course. Stupid of me,—rather. (And 
he dashes into the bathroom.) 

Aunt A. I’m better now, dear. If I could rest 
for a minute in your room 

Epitu. Yes, dear, of course. (She supports her 
toward the door.) 

Aunt A. You have reason to be proud of your 
husband, Edith. 

Epitu. He is every inch a man. 
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(They go into Evitu’s room. And now Katiz 
comes in Stealthily from the hall and peers 
about with grim disapproval in her eye. Ina 
moment Sam dashes out of the bathroom with 
a glass of water in one hand and the whiskey 
bottle in the other.) 


Sam. (As he comes) Right-o! Here we are. 
(He gazes about blankly, and starts back m terror 
as he percewes Katiz.) Oh, Lord! 

Katie. (Menacingly) So there ye are? 

Sam. I—er—lI was just 

Katig. (Her eye on the bottle) Yis, Oi see. 
Oi shud think ye’d had enough to drink fer wan 
noight. 

Sam. But you don’t understand. I 

Katie. No mather. But ye’d best not be thrying 
no more av yer thricks. (And she indicates 
Pecey’s room with a nod of her head.) 

Sam. (Blankly) What? 

Katiz, There’s a man in there now,—a Brit- 
isher too, bad luck to him. 

Sam. Yes, I know, but—but she 

Katie. She gave up her room immajately, praise 
God! as ony lady wud. 

Sam. Oh! 

Katie. (Calling over her shoulder) Ye kin 
come roight in, ma’am. 

Sam. (Gasping) Oh, Lord! (And now Pecey, 
im a fetching hat and a sable coat, sweeps cinematic- 
ally into the room.) Oh, Lord! (And he bolts for 
Epitn’s door, But Katir is too quick for him and 
blocks his path.) 
ale (Grimly) No, ye don’t, sor. None of 
that. 
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Sam. (Falling back to the table. Groggily) 
But look here,—I say,—really 

Katie. Ye’d better be putting down that glass 
befure ye ruin the carpet. 

Sam. Oh! Oh, yes! Sorry. (He puts the glass 
down on the table and leans against it for support.) 

Pecey. (Dramatically) Sam! 

Sam. (Shuddering) But I say, you—you 
mustn’t come in here, you know. Won't do. Won't 
do at all. 

Precey. I’m chaperoned. 

Katie. Oi’ll say she is. (She is standing with 
folded arms in front of EpitH’s door.) 

Sam. Oh, Lord! 

Pecey. (Producing a package of letters from 
the pocket of her coat) Your letters! 

SAM. (Collapsing into the chair by the table) 
Oh! (Mumbling.) Too bad—Ruined now.—All 
over. (4 hollow groan.) Oh! 

Pecey. This little package is worth—(Dramatic 
pause.) a hundred thousand dollars. (Caressing 
the idea.) Maybe more. 

Sam. (With a hollow groan) If you’d only let 
me explain. I 

Pecey. (lrritably) Toothpicks! Wait, can’t 
your (She resumes her pose with difficulty, and 
repeats her line.) A hundred thousand dollars— 
Maybe more. (Sam groans and buries his face in 
his hands.) A king’s ransom. (Another dramatic 
pause.) Well—(A magnificent gesture.) well, I 
give them back to you. (And she drops the pack- 
age in his lap. And Katte is following every line 
of it with bated breath.) 

_ Sam. (Staring at the letters) Eh? What? 

Preccy. Perhaps we shall never meet again, but 
—but (Her invention runs out, and her tone 
changes.) If you should ever take a notion to write 
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me another letter, old top, you can address it to— 
(Proudly.) Mrs. Dangerfield Jones. 

Sam. Jones? Did you say Jones? 

Peccy. (Rapturously) The sweetest boy in the 
world, Sam. He’s waiting for me in the lobby now. 

Sam. But I-—I thought 

Precey. You see, I couldn’t marry you, old dear. 

Sam. (Eagerly) You couldn’t? 

Preccy. (Shaking her head sadly) No. No 
good could come of it. My life—my work—is here. 
You see that, don’t you, Sam? 

Sam. Oh, yes! Rather!—You know I was just 
trying to explain. It’s like this, Peggy —— 

Katie. (/n a hoarse whisper) Whist! There’s 
someone stirring in there, 

Preccy. So long, old dear. (She leans over the 
back of the chair and presses a fleeting kiss on his 
bald spot.) Good luck. (And she hurries toward 
the door.) 

Sam. (Struggling out of his chair) But I say, 
Peggy, stop a bit, look here (She pauses near 
the door.) Your—your Scotch—I—I’m fearfully 
sorry.—Er—Stupid of me—very (And he 
hurries toward her with the bottle outstretched in 
his hand.) 

Peccy. Toothpicks! What’s a drop of Scotch 
between friends? Bye-bye, old boy. (And she is 
gone.) 

Katie. (Wiping a moist eye with the corner of 
her apron) Now there’s a gurl fur ye. The Saints 
protect her. 


(Sam is standing in the c. of the room, and gradu- 
ally the import of the scene begins to register.) 


Sam. (Smiling) By Jove! (He chuckles.) 
By Jove! (And he looks fondly at the Scotch.) 
Katie. (Grimly) Was there onything else, sor? 
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Sam. Eh? 

Katie, (More grimly and pointedly) I say, was 
there onything else, sor? 

Sam. Oh! (He puts his hand in his pocket and 
finds it empty. Confused.) Oh, I say now!— 
Really, that’s too bad 

Katie. (Suappishly) ’Tis no more than Oi ex- 
pected. (She turns toward the door.) 

Sam. Dear me! I’m fearfully sorry; I haven’t 
a penny of change. (Suddenly inspired.) But 
stop! Look here—I mean to say (He looks 
lovingly at the Scotch then holds it out toward her.) 

Kacip. Sor ? 

Sam. If—er—if you wouldn’t mind a little gift 
like this 

Katie. Moind? (And her face begins to 
beam.) Bless yer noble, ginerous heart, sor. 

Sam. Right-o! There you are! (He hands her 
the bottle.) 

Katie. (Wiping a moist eye with the corner of 
her apron) Yer a rale gintleman afther all, sor. 
Oi was shure av it from the start. 

Sam. But see here—you know it really wasn’t 
anything. I’ve been trying to explain 

Katie. Arrah, sor! Don’t do that! 

Sam. But look here, I mean to say 

Katie. Niver explain onything till ye have to. 

Sam. But 

Katiz. Ye kin take the wurd av an ould Irish 
woman that there’s more harrm comes av explana- 
tions than most onything else in the world. 

Sam. (Impressed) Do you really think so? 

Katir, Shure, sor, there’s no doubt av it. 

Sam. Do you know, by Jove, I never thought 
of that! (He meditates with a broadening smile.) 


Hum—ah—yes 


(EpitH comes into the room.) 
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Katie. (Softly) Whist now, sor. (And she 
deftly conceals the bottle under her apron. Aloud.) 
Oi do just be fixing to turn down the beds, ma’am. 

EpituH. Why, Sam, you’re just like yourself 
again, so happy, so boyish, so adorable. 

Sam, (Smiling) Oh, that! (He laughs.) 

Epitu. I’m so glad—I love you so much. (She 
puts her head down on his shoulder and he folds 
his arms around her.) 

Sam. Good old girl. (A litle pause.) 

EpitH. Isn’t it gorgeous, dear, the river and the 
lights ? 

SaM. Ripping. 


(And they stand there with their heads close to- 
gether gazing through the window. Kati 
chuckles and looks lovingly at the Scotch.) 
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